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A PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE IN AMERICA. 


HE ideas of Europeans as to American colleges are somewhat 

confined and confused. Comparing or contrasting them with 

their own great universities, such as Oxford, Cambridge, Edinburgh, 
Berlin, or Leipsic, some look upon them with contempt. 

Even Americans are disposed to give us laughable pictures of some 
of their newly planted universities. A man with little education 
himself, but who has earned half-a-million dollars by industry, resolves, 
in a bosom filled with philanthropy, to leave his money to endow a 
grand new university in his native village. One-half of the money is 
laid out in buildings which will constitute his monument, and the rest 
is devoted to the salaries of professors. A minister who has not 
succeeded as a pastor is appointed president, and has to teach religion, 
and all mental, moral, and political science. A dungeon of learning is 
taken out of an academy to instruct in mathematics, physics, astronomy, 
geology, and natural history. A young man who is a native of the 
place, and who stood high in a neighbouring college, is chosen to take 
the students through Greek, Latin, English, and French. Most import- 
ant of all, a reputable gentleman, with a face that never blushes, and 
a loose and flattering tongue, is appointed financial agent, procures 
lists of the benevolent gentlemen in the great cities, and obsequiously 
waits upon them. The university is called Tomlinson after its founder, 
whose name is thus handed down to posterity. Several of the ministers 
in the neighbourhood, with the senator of the district and a few lawyers, 
are appointed trustees. The university has a library, of a richly mis- 
cellaneous character, of five thousand volumes which the friends of the 
institution can easily spare out of their own collections, and containing 
many duplicates of Euclid and Bible-dictionaries ; and a tradesman of 
the town has supplied a microscope, a telescope, a blowpipe, and many 
ingenious instruments. The university is opened with éclat, and appears 
in General Eaton’s Report with eighty-eight students drawn from the 
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town and from the religious denomination to which Mr. Tomlinson be- 
longed. The pupils are admitted easily at an early age, and are taught 
to read an ordinary Greek and Latin book ; they go through Euclid, 
trigonometry, and natural philosophy, and receive lessons in logic, 
ethics, and religion from the president,—a large number of them, how- 
ever, not being able to spell accurately, or write grammatically. 

While I have given this picture, I am bound to add that it is a 
caricature. There have been, and there are such cases, but the great 
body of the American colleges have not originated and are not conducted 
in this way. There are advantages in having a number of smaller 
colleges. Some of the highest colleges in the United States had a very 
small beginning. Princeton College sprang out of the log college. 
In the far West, expensive colleges could not be maintained, and yet it 
is advantageous to have higher branches taught in institutions which 
may grow with the population and wealth of the country. I am not 
sure that it is for the benefit of the people that all the colleges should be 
very large ones. In our great universities, many shy and timid youths 
are lost in the crowd. It was not in the larger colleges, but in our 
little sister at Bowdoin, with its whispering pines, that the genius of 
Hawthorne and Longfellow, two of the freshest minds that America 
has produced, was nurtured. 

On the other hand, the excessive multiplication of colleges in the 
United States has become an intolerable evil. There are, in all, 400 of 
them (including those for females), with the power of granting degrees. 
The feeble institutions among them, like drowning men, drag down each 
other to a lower level. In order to justify their existence, they must 
have pupils, and they admit boys who would be much better at a high 
school or a good academy. What, it may be asked, are we to do with 
these 400 colleges? I believe that the principle of “the struggle for 
existence,” and “the survival of the fittest,” will come into play ; and 
the weak and unworthy, as not meeting the wants of the country, will 
be starved out, while the useful, being sustained by the donations of the 
wealthy, will become stronger and stronger, and take higher forms of life. 

A considerable number of the colleges are already of a high order, 
quite worthy of being placed alongside of the best colleges in Europe. 
They have characteristics which I hope they will retain. I am to 
illustrate this by the picture of a Presbyterian college. Everything that 
I have to say is true of a particular college, but it is true in a general 
way of a dozen others. 

First, we may look at what is required as a condition of entrance, and 
this will furnish a fair test of the aims of a college. I have before me 
the books examined on in fifteen of the principal American colleges. 
There is a wonderful agreement among them, the only difference being 
that some of them require a few more books of certain prescribed authors 
than others. The following is the standard fixed in the Presbyterian 
Colleges, and is about the average of the American Colleges :—English— 
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English Grammar (Whitney’s), Orthography, Punctuation, short and 
simple English Composition ; Geography, ancient and modern ; History 
of the United States. Latin—Latin Grammar, including Prosody ; 
Cesar (five Books of the Commentaries) ; Sallust (Cataline or Jugurtha) ; 
Virgil (six Books of Mneid) ; Cicero’s Select Orations (six) ; Arnold’s 
Latin Prose Composition (twelve chapters). Geek—Grammar, includ- 
ing Prosody ; Xenophon’s Anabasis (three Books); Greek Reader ; 
Homer (first two books of Iliad, except the Catalogue of Ships) ; Greek 
Composition. Mathematics—Arithmetic, including the Metric System ; 
Algebra, to the end of Quadratic Equations ; Geometry (first Book of 
Euclid). These requirements are higher than in most European colleges, 
and inferior only to those of the German universities. 

For the first two years, the teaching is confined to what are regarded 
as the fundamental and disciplinary branches,—Latin, Greek, and Mathe- 
matics, always with English and English Composition, Elementary French, 
and Natural History. At the end of the second year there is a biennial 
examination, corresponding to the Little Go of the English universities. 
In the third (junior) year, there is a prescribed course, including Psycho- 
logy, Logic and Metaphysics, Mechanics, Physics, Physical Geography 
(or Geology), History (Medieval European Civilisation), Science and 
Religion, English Literature, with Lectures, Essays, and Elocution. 
Besides this required course, the student has to take two subjects out 
of the old courses—viz., Latin, Greek, Mathematics, German, and French. 
In the senior year, there is still a prescribed course, including Astro- 
nomy, Ethics, Geology (or Physical Geography), English Literature, 
Science, and Religion. Along with these, the student must take four 
out of eleven elective subjects of study, which embrace the old studies 
and the new branches of language and science. The branches taught 
in the college may be conveniently arranged under three heads :-— 





I. LITERATURE. II. Science. III. Putiosopry. 
Latin Language. Geometry. Pyschology. 
Roman Literature. Analytic Mathematics. Logic. 
Greek Language. Mechanics. Metaphysics. 
Greek Literature. Botany. Ethics. 
French Language. Zoology. History of Philosophy. 
French Literature. Mineralogy. Political Economy. 
German Language. Physica] Geography. Political Science. 
German Literature. Geology. International Law. 
Sanscrit. Museum Work. History. 
Science of Language. Chemistry. Natural Religion. 
Rhetoric andComposition. Physics. Christian Evidences, 
English Language and Astronomy. Science and Religion. 
Literature. 


Anglo-Saxon, 


These branches are taught by twenty professors and twelve tutors and 
assistants. Every student is under instruction two hours each forenoon, 
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and one hour every afternoon. The year is divided into three terms, 
and the whole course occupies four years of about thirty-nine weeks 
each. A student, however, may enter as a sophomore or even junior, 
if he has studied the previous course. The majority of the students 
reside in dormitories built for them, some of them having one room, but 
most of them two rooms, for which they pay a little higher. They 
commonly board in companies of from ten to thirty in houses in the 
town or village ; but some colleges have large refectories which accom- 
modate the great body of the students. The American colleges are very 
commonly in villages, where they are not exposed so immediately to 
some of the temptations of large cities. 

The course of study is closed with what is called, by a kind of Irish 
bull, a “commencement” (it used to be the commencement of a new 
year)—that is, graduation season. Our picture would not be complete 
without some account of a commencement, which so strikes a European. 
The examinations being all over, the exercises begin on a Saturday 
towards the end of June or beginning of July, with perhaps an athletic 
game—such games being much practised in American colleges—or by a 
concert. On Sunday, the Baccalaureate sermon is preached by the 
President to the graduating class and to a large audience of their friends, 
some of whom come from great distances. Monday is “class day,” and is 
given up to the graduating class, who make it a day of amusement, with 
class histories and burlesque speeches ; and in the evening there may 
be a public debate on some interesting topic. Tuesday is given up to 
the alumni, who come up first at the end of three years to get their 
A.M. degree ; and then every ten years a distinguished man is appointed 
to address them. In the evening, orations are pronounced by the 
junior class, There are immense audiences on all these occasions, and 
the meetings are always enlivened by music. Wednesday is commence- 
ment day, which opens with addresses from perhaps fifteen or twenty 
selected students. Announcements of fellowships (of which there are 
eight or ten in the college referred to) are then made. An oration is 
delivered by one of those who are to receive the Master’s degree. The 
degrees are then conferred, and the college closes from the end of June 
till the middle of September. 

But my special purpose in this paper is to call attention to the reli- 
gious character of the colleges. Nearly all, if not all the colleges, make 
some acknowledgment of God and Christianity. With a few it is little 
more than a respectful bow. In Harvard, there are prayers and worship 
on Sabbath, to which all are invited ; but a friend of mine, who preached 
there not long ago, tells me that the audience was under forty. In the 
theological department, the President pleads for the teaching of a universal 
religion, manifested in various forms, Christianity included. In Cornell, 
an evangelical sermon may be preached from time to time, but there may 
also be a discourse by the rationalistic Jew, Dr. Adler ; and it is stated 
that 150 students lately asked Robert Ingersoll to lecture to them. 
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There is a real difficulty in the State Endowed Colleges in teaching 
evangelical religion, even when the Presidents are ministers of Evangelical 
Churches, as they dare not give offence to Romanist, Unitarian, or Deist. 
In some of them, the religious worship and training are shrinking gradu- 
ally and unobservedly into smaller dimensions, and are fast becoming 
mummies. Sooner or later there will arise some iconoclast to declare 
that it is of no use keeping up these images when there is no belief in 
the gods they represent, and he will have a considerable amount of 
support in the secular press when he denounces the profession of religion 
as hypocrisy and pretence. In such cases, the churches will have to take 
up manfully the teaching of religion to the students. 

But in the great body of the American colleges, religion is a living power. 
It is so in all the colleges which are under the influence of religious 
(lenominations : it is certainly so in the Presbyterian colleges. But in 
speaking of them as Presbyterian colleges, it should be distinctly men- 
tioned that most of them are happily not under the General Assembly 
or any Church courts, whose province, as it appears to me, is to execute 
the laws of the kingdom of Christ, and not to appoint professors of 
classics or of mathematics. They are, however, under the control of trustees, 
ministers and laymen, who are mostly, though not all, Presbyterians, 
and who secure that the teaching shall be moral and religious. Nor are 
all the students Presbyterians ; in the college I am describing, one-third 
of the students who entered last year were Episcopalians, and there are 
some Catholics, and even Jews. 

In the college referred to, the students meet every morning in the 
chapel for reading and prayer, and immediately go to their separate 
recitation-rooms. At five in the afternoon, they meet for singing and 
for prayer. On Sabbath forenoon, they meet for worship—the members 
of other denominations going to their own churches—and in the after- 
noon there is a prayer meeting. The majority of the students commonly 
make a religious profession, and this means something in America. Of 
120 students who graduated last year in our college, 80 were members 
of some Church. Prayer meetings are held by the students generally, 
or by the separate classes, several times a-week, and these may be 
attended more or less regularly by about one-half of the students. At 
these meetings, earnest prayer is offered for a revival of religion ; and 
there are revivals of religion, if not every year, at least every few years. 
At these seasons the meetings are numerously attended, and may be 
uldressed by professors or ministers from a distance, but they are con- 
lucted mainly by the students themselves. On these occasions, professors 
of religion are greatly quickened, and become more decided, and numbers 
are added to the Church, a considerable portion of whom become 
ministers or missionaries. Arrangements are made whereby every 
student is addressed on religious matters by one of his friends. The 
professors and tutors watch over both the religion and morals of the 
youth committed to their care. 
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Surely these are characteristics to be retained. But in order to 
maintain them, it is absolutely necessary that the religious colleges should 
advance with the times, in literature, science, and philosophy. If they 
neglect to do so, the brighter young men will insist on going to other 
colleges, and this in spite of all the efforts of ministers, and even parents, 
to keep them under religious influence ; and if they are compelled to go 
to, or remain in, second or third-rate colleges, where they hear Huxley 
and Tyndall and development denounced by men who are entirely 
ignorant of the later advances in biology, they are the persons of all 
others most likely to become doubters, or even scoffers. There are in 
America not a few generous men, quite ready to give of their money to 
support the higher education ; some of these have given, within the last 
eleven years, two millions and a-half dollars for the college in which I 
am interested. Let such men be encouraged to bestow their gifts where 
religion has its proper place, but where every department is taught by 
professors who have advanced with the times. 

James M‘Cosu. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


\ E should like at the very outset to give our emphatic denial to 

an opinion frequently expressed, and perhaps more frequently 
entertained than expressed, that men are opposed to what is called the 
higher education of women, through fear of a certain rivalry which, it 
is assumed, would follow their free admission to the learned professions. 
Charles Dickens, in “ Bleak House,” pictures a grandfather Smallweed, 
sitting by the fireside in an arm-chair, cushioned with many pillows, 
decrepid, and apparently useless for anything in this world. As old and 
nearly as feeble as himself, there sits in a corresponding arm-chair on 
the opposite side of the conjugal hearth, his wife ; and his sole indica- 
tion of her presence, and of his own latent energy, lies in the fact that 
on the bare supposition of her entertaining an opinion antagonistic to 
his own, he rouses himself to hurl one of his downy supporters at her 
head. The display of marital authority satisfies his innate conscious- 
ness of superiority, and he sinks back exhausted, to recover strength for 
a renewed effort, the necessity for which, he feels, will soon arise ! 

This is, in mild caricature, something like the stand which, it is freely 
alleged, men take on the broad question of “ Woman’s Rights,” of which 
our immediate subject is but one phase. We distrust the statement 
entirely, and believe the objection, where it exists, to be based on far 
other and nobler grounds. Men can have nothing in the wide world to 
lose, by allowing women to enter the lists with them in any of the races 
after honour or wealth. From the days of Barak the son of Abinoam, 
who sang with Deborah her triumphal song, men have not generally been 
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blind in discerning womanly ability, nor slow in according to it a full 
meed of praise. They may, we hope, be pardoned for thinking, that 
something like the virtuous woman in the book of Proverbs, might be 
more akin to the fond fancy they had painted for a wife, though there 
is no mention of her linguistic ability in the tabulation of her virtues, 
and we are left to imagine that her geometrical powers found scope only 
in the devising of patterns for her coverings of tapestry. But “she 
opened her mouth with wisdom.” Are our modern savantes always so 
successful? “In her tongue is the law of kindness ””—-so she had hardly 
mastered the process so aptly described by Mrs. Browning: “She never 
implied your wrong by her right.” ‘ Her children blessed her, and her 
husband praised her”—two pleasant facts, as to which, if we cared to 
indulge in a little sarcasm, many of her sex would be delighted to have 
the chance of copying her, whether the results might happen to be as 
pleasant or not ! 

The phrase itself, “ the higher education of women,” is one to which 
we crave leave from its advocates to take exception. Is it intended to 
imply that a something has been discovered, hitherto lacking in the 
training of one-half of the human race? These are days when German 
revelations of theology, and American inventions for improving nearly 
everything that can be touched, tasted, or handled, meet us on every 
side. From which quarter does this new invention come? Are we to 
understand that some flaw has been discovered, and that some necessary 
process, now first revealed, was lacking in the training and character 
of the women who have left their mark upon the page of history ? 
We have a reverent hesitation in dragging illustrations from Holy 
Writ, and conscientiously object to the use of the Bible as a mere 
magazine for storing shot and shell. But we have mentioned Deborah’s 
name already, and may add, as right worthy of her companionship, 
the wife of Shallum, or the more peaceful and more accomplished Priscilla 
of later times. Or in our own English history, will any modern school 
of thought turn out purer women, or nobler patriots than Boadicea, 
better scholars or wiser ladies than Anne Askew, Sir Thomas More’s 
daughter, or Lady Jane Grey ? 

For many years now this cry for advanced female education has been 
kept up, with one result visibly and palpably on the very surface of 
things. The old dame-schools up and down the country are no more 
to be seen. In the days gone by, you entered a little village. Peep 
into a low thatched cottage, and what did you see? A respectable 
granny in an arm-chair, with white mob-cap upon her head, spectacles 
across her nose, and a roll of linen on a table by her side, which she 
really could cut out into the vicar’s shirts, and teach the little ones to 
make and mark. <A bundle of twigs hung conspicuously on one arm 
of the chair, and was freely used as occasion might require, for neither 
the feelings of children nor parents were as sensitive or as closely con- 
sidered then as now. ‘The fool’s cap was clapped on the head of the 
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lazy ignoramus, and the little surrounding society neither wasted time 
nor sympathy in wiping away his tears. The small liar’s back smarted 
under the timely infliction of the twigs, and an uncomfortable chapter 
about Ananias and Sapphira, brought a death-like and horror-stricken 
silence over the little witnesses of the sin and the punishment. Take 
the best boy and send him to the neighbouring farm :—the horses really 
got their feed of oats, and stones were thrown to bring down the black- 
birds, but not the cherries! The girls went out to service in their turn 
(we had no registry-offices then), and if they had to be initiated into the 
mysteries of baking, sweeping, or dusting, at least they told fewer lies, 





oS? 
respected the rights of tea and sugar, and went to church on Sundays. 


3ut we have done away with that primitive style of things. British 
schools, board schools, and a dozen other kinds and degrees of educa- 
tional establishments have taken their place. What do we get now 
when we want servants? They can write, of course, as your stock of 
initial or crested notepaper will soon prove, if you have a nicely-fitted 
writing-table in your library. They can read—certainly. You will 
have the print of grimy, greasy fingers on the margins of your 
drawing-room “books of beauty” in confirmation of the fact. The 
broken clasp of your photographic album will testify to the deep 
interest they take in your circle of acquaintance ; while the dumb 
notes of your Erard or Broadwood will bear silent witness to their 
industry in practising their music while you are from home. You 
notice little acts of meanness in your children, or hear objectionable 
words about which you must certainly speak to nurse, being yourself 
too much occupied with the inexorable claims of society to bear the 
daily pain of child-rearing, which alone is at once the cross, as it may 
be the crown, of motherhood. In the midst of all your talk about 
education, good friends of progress, have you not clean forgotten 
one thing ?—the amount and quality of a certain education going on 
in your backstairs and nurseries, of which you take no note, and in 
which especially your little girls have well matriculated, before your 
modern theories are brought to bear upon them at all! Many an 
Absalom, we believe, might lay his blood at the door of an unfortunate 
marriage with a heathen Maacah, whose Amorite motherly training, 
assisted by the influence of heathen domestics, would leave even a 
David powerless to effect a moral reformation in his son. 

The very word “higher” is in itself a satirical misnomer as now used, 
but what ought this nearly cant phrase, “ higher education of women,” 
really to imply? Ifa social politician is contemplating measures for 


the elevation of his country, he studies its present place among the 


nations, he reviews its past history, he gauges its resources and probes 
its probable or possible place and power, he endeavours to compass the 
influences which have made it what it is, and to mould its present 
surroundings so as to constrain it into what he would fain have it to be. 
Let us bring this to bear upon the matter in hand. 
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If, for a moment, we go back to the creation of woman, and stripping 
it of all romance, reduce the story to the few bare words in which it is 
narrated in Holy writ, common sense, if not theology, gives but one 
reason for her creation. All living creatures had been brought before 
Adam to be tabulated and named, as modern statisticians would, we 
suppose, call the process. Among all the motley crowd, his eye falls 
on none whose aspect is congenial, or whose form invites him to closer 
proximity. He, and he alone, is still alone. To remove this isolation, the 
help-meet is created, a necessity to fill a deficiency. (We might be 
pardoned for the momentary digression if we pursued the analogy, and 
inquired whether the like deficiency s¢i// exists in all solitary mankind, 
and further, unless the discovered Eve fully meets the necessity, if 
there is any particular need for her at all.) 

But the word in the original, as the best Hebraists assure us, is 
studiously neutral. There is no possibility of building any argument 
of superiority or inferiority upon the value of a point, or the shape of 
an accent. In so far as the creation of woman is an after-thought, it 
may be an argument for her inferiority—if it so please you. In so far as 
no mere animal could mate the new creation,—and it required a nobler 
and diviner exercise of creative power to evoke the true helpmeet of 
man,—you may claim for her, superiority—if you can do so—in peace ! 
You may, with the Mohammedans, thank Allah daily that you were not 
born a woman, which settles your belief in the sex’s place and power. 
Or, with many Jews of the olden time, you may stoutly assert her 
primeval and intended inferiority, from the double fact that she was 
created, not simultaneously with Adam, but after him ; and, further, that 
she was made out of a body which, from the necessary attrition of atoms 
in a life of labour, bore in itself the possibility of change or decay. 

On the whole, we believe that this much and this alone can be safely 
inferred from the Scripture story: Woman was called into being to 
supply certain requirements, to fulfil certain duties, and to evoke 
certain qualities which had else lain dormant in the recently-created 
man. Or, to speak more in detail, woman was not made for an inde- 
pendent, self-wrought-out existence. She was intended to minister to 
man’s happiness, to refine his emotional nature, to stimulate his intel- 
lectual activities ; and above all, newly born by the creative power of 
her God, it should have been hers specially to aid in keeping alive the 
fire of spiritual life in the heart of her husband. That she failed so 
soon and so signally, that she used the immense influence of her 
woman’s love in dragging him with her,—down, down, down,—is to us 
about the saddest prostitution of power anywhere recorded. Add to this 
first failure the fact, well substantiated in history, that in the abuse of 
female affection, too many of her daughters have copied her all too 
closely, and we venture to think that on the question of woman’s 
rights, as based upon intentional and created equality of the two sexes, 
the less said so much the better ! 
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But this higher education, which is now so earnestly craved in so 
many quarters, seems to us open to some very serious and weighty 
objections. Professor Huxley, Mr. Gladstone, and several eminent 
medical practitioners, have publicly given their opinion as to the physical 
results likely to follow upon the competitive examinations, which appear 
to be an integral part of the method of study now insisted on for girls. 
The testimony, however, so far, is not sufficiently conclusive, nor has 
there yet been time for the prophesied evils to become patent facts, so 
as to carry much weight with advanced Ladies Principals. But mothers 
would do well to examine minutely into this part of the matter, and 
satisfy themselves on a point so largely affecting the future of more than 
their own daughters possibly. 

If the opinion of men be received as to the value of woman's work, 
whether of an intellectual or artistic sort—of brain or of hand, that is— 
the most thoughtful and more kindly among them will consider it, for 
the major part, faulty on three grounds. Their knowledge and grasp of 
any subject is generally found, on probing, to be superficial, or, to put 
it mildly, incomplete. The accuracy of most women’s statements is 
a matter of which many men stand in grave doubt ; and their prover- 
bial fluency and love of exaggeration have so passed into a proverb, 
that our readers will hardly be inclined to quarrel with an eminent 
Q.C. who expressed a hope that he should never see his wife in a 
witness-box, as he knew he should ever after be compelled to dis- 
believe every word she uttered. How will the system of competitive 
examinations affect these serious feminine shorteomings—that is, 
supposing them to exist? It was an old axiom that the acquisition of 
knowledge was earnestly to be desired for its own sake, and that the 
very process of patient, thorough receptiveness, carried with it results 
scarcely less valuable than the end sought. But that end is now the 
whole ; and the mastered scraps and items are of no use except in cases 
where strong memory, cool nerves, and judicious coaching, result in 
the production of well-joined intellectual patch-work, wherein the 
examiner’s “catchy” interrogations and the student’s apt replies, are 
supposed to shape themselves satisfactorily into a pleasant result of 
certificates and fees! But in these days of gods many and lords many, 
the divinity of dodging holds his sway as undisputedly as ever, and our 
very examiners themselves will tell you of good and honourable students 
ignominiously plucked, and will admit, in turf parlance, that a clever 
jockey will win for an outsider the blue ribbon of the year. Now, is it 
at all likely, that three or four years of this sort of mental training, can 
result in the production of women who, in quickness and accuracy of 
perception, thorough mastery over a subject in hand, and rigid accuracy 
of thought and expression, are fitted for what the Bible says they were 
meant for, to be “an helpmeet” for man ? 

Cynical as it may seem, the argument “to be seen of men” has not 
yet lost its power; and (higher education notwithstanding) marriage 
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still remains in the mind of woman as America did in the thought of 
Columbus,—an existent, discoverable disturber of repose, to be reached 
by stern self-will if in no other way, and to be the paradise regained of 
every believing, rejoicing heart. And who shall blame ? 

But we object to the importation of American high pressure, as it 
has been well called, into the education of woman, on yet another 
ground. It is possible to complete the circle of the sciences, at least 
if her brain holds out to the end of the process; and yet “the 
wisdom that is from above” may be left outside the charmed and 
conquered ring. Like St. Paul,—-and the most advanced advocates 
of female education will hardly claim for them the possibility of a higher 
intellectual development than his,—like St. Paul, we repeat, women may 
even have mastered his hypothetical “though,” and may understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge ; but the key of the kingdom of heaven 
may all the while have slipped from their cold, careless fingers, into the 
warm, loving grasp of a little child! The gate of the mythical temple 
of knowledge may have been thrown back wide upon its hinges to give 
them ample entrance, yet all the while the strait gate has grown rusty 
on its staples, and will fail to open at the very moment when failure 
is simply the loss of the two worlds. 

No; what is wanted is that the education of women should go all 
round, and should embrace, in one comprehensive cestus, body, mind, 
and spirit. We do not want mere Amazons in our homes, any more 
than we desire men whose only claim to superiority lies in the fact, that 
physically, they are giants. But the world desires no more nervous, 
hysterical, fanciful females, whose chief end is the perpetual inculcation 
of patience on those who are unfortunately near, and said to be dear to 
them! By all and every means let us have educated women, if by that 
term is meant a practical sharpening into accuracy, of that quick “ first- 
thought,” which German philosophy asserts to be ever the truest in 
woman. Educate, cultivate,—if only she may become the living, loving, 
intelligent centre of all that is purest, truest, and best in a human home. 

Once more we quote from St. Paul, who suggests—in plainer language 
than it would in modern days be thought discreet to use—his idea of a 
woman’s life: “I will therefore that the younger women marry, bear 
children, guide the house.” So it is not the power to rule which he 
recognises, but a certain subtle, influencing force, which will “give none 
occasion to the adversary to speak reproachfully.” But a Christian life 
cannot, O Paul! be slipped on with a marriage-ring ; and the girl whose 
student days have been too busy to admit of leisure wherein to become 
acquainted with God, can but teach the little ones to address a Deity 
who is to herself unknown still. In these dreadful days of worrying, 
wearying work, is it to the pulpit alone that we must look for a multum- 
in-parvo Sabbatic dose, which shall keep men right spiritually all the 
week through, and crush down the dishonourable commercial and 
professional chicanery, which so often give our community an un- 
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enviable notoriety? If it be true, that as a man thinketh in his 
heart so is he, it may be affirmed as emphatically, that what the life 
of a man is in his own home, will be the colour and form into which his 
intercourse with the outer world will shape itself. We do believe in the 
higher education of woman, and recognise fully its growing necessity, but 
not in the conventional sense of the hackneyed phrase. Godless colleges 
have scarcely done much to advance the empire ; godless women will 
simply hasten its decay. Introduce a distinctly religious element into 
all teaching of women—for do not “all things come of Thee” ?—en- 
courage a habit of resting awhile, only taking care that the desert place be 
filled by His presence, and lie apart only from a full and satisfied crowd ; 
then build up, stone by stone, what you please of this world’s lore, so 
long as you place and leave Him, ever at the visible chief corner. That 
alone is worth calling the higher education of women, and in its social 
results would produce a reformation, such as the refined influence of 
Christian females could produce, and nothing else, we believe, ever 
will. 
M. B. Martin. 


LORD CHANCELLOR KING AND HIS 
CELEBRATED “ENQUIRY.” 


wu the great Revolution of 1688 came the well-known “ Tolera- 

tion Act” of William and Mary. In the eyes of the Prince of 
Orange, however, with his liberal Dutch Presbyterian notions, this was 
a miserably small concession to religious freedom ; but there seemed a 
prospect of greater enlargement by another Bill which was introduced 
into the House of Lords in the early part of 1689, at the same time as 
the Act of Toleration. This was the notable “Comprehension Bill,” 
whose history and objects, and especially the way in which it was 
defeated by the lower clergy in Convocation, ought to be much more 
widely understood now than they are. This Bill, introduced by the 
Earl of Nottingham, was entitled, “ An Act for uniting their Majesties’ 
Protestant subjects,” and was of the nature of a sweeping reform in the 
Established Church of England. 

In accordance with the design of the Bill, a large and well-selected 
commission was nominated, which held eighteen meetings in the course 
of six weeks, and, after great care, finally recommended, as the result of 


its enquiries, such a revision of the laws and ceremonies of the Church 


of England as must, even yet, be sooner or later adopted. The proposed 
amendments amounted to nearly six hundred, among the most important 
of them being the disuse of the Apocrypha in public worship, the change 
of the word “ priest” to “ minister,” and “Sunday” to “Lord’s day” 
throughout the Prayer-Book, and the omission of everything objection- 
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able, on grounds of delicacy or of Popish error, in the baptismal, burial, 
marriage, and other services. Presbyterian ordination was to be held 
valid ; the use of the surplice, of the sign of the cross in baptism, and 
of kneeling at communion, was to be left optional ; while the damnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian Creed were to be put on a more satisfactory 
basis: almost everything, in short, for which Presbyterian Puritanism 
had contended, was to be granted. The design of the scheme was to 
make room in the National Church for Presbyterians and Independents, 
both of whom, it was understood, were willing to accede to such an 
arrangement. But whether for good or evil, it failed. The failure was 
mainly due to the jealousy and violence of the clerical Convocation. 
Regarding the merits of the scheme itself, different views may be enter- 
tained, but there is little room for variety of opinion as to the bad spirit 
displayed by the Church faction that strove to defeat the measure, and 
that succeeded in rendering any plan of “ comprehension” abortive. 

While these debates were occupying the public mind, and very much 
on account of them, a young Presbyterian layman, nephew of John 
Locke, was busying himself with a careful study, at first hand, of the 
early Christian Fathers, with the view of satisfying his own mind on 
some of the points which were so much in discussion, respecting the 
Church of the first centuries. The result of his researches he gave to 
the world in a compact volume consisting of two parts, the first being 
issued in 1691, and the other a short time afterwards. The whole 
treatise, which was published anonymously, was entitled, “An Enquiry 
into the constitution, discipline, unity, and worship of the Primitive 
Church, that flourished within the first three hundred years after Christ. 
Faithfully collected out of the extant writings of those ages. By an 
Impartial Hand.” 

The book is a noticeable one in the history of Presbyterianism in 
England, as being a stout defence, from an historical point of view, of 
some of the chief Presbyterian positions. It acquired much fame in its 
own day, and though small in compass, it has often been resorted to as 
a quarry by later writers, inasmuch as it is really a compact dictionary 
of carefully selected quotations from the earlier Fathers, on all the sub- 
jects in dispute, digested under convenient heads, and commented on 
with judicial calmness and candour. “For the clearer demonstration of 
my faithfulness,” says the author in his preface, “I have taken care to 
print, in the margin, the original words of all the passages . . . together 
with the very pages whence I fetched them, that so the reader, turning 
to the pages mentioned in those editions that I use (which editions I 
shall set down at the end of this preface), and finding it according to 
my quotations, may the more readily be persuaded that throughout the 
whole tract I have been every way honest and unbiassed.” 

The temper of the book is admirable. It is really what it purports 
to be—“ An Enquiry”—and the enquiry is conducted in a spirit of 





much soberness and impartiality, ‘avoiding all words or speeches that 
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might seem to carry the least sharpness, since my design,” says 
the author in the preface, “is not to defend a party but to search out 
the truth.” And considering that the book was written by a young 
Dissenter of twenty-two years of age at a time of heated debate, and in 
the midst of a strongly-biassed polemical epoch, it is to his credit that 
he manages to preserve, throughout, a firm yet conciliatory tone. He 
is really in earnest on behalf of union and comprehension, pleading his 
cause with Christian dignity and simplicity. The following is a speci- 
mon 

“With these two considerations (viz., the urgent necessity, and the providential 
facility, for a scheme of union), let us remember those solemn vows and engage- 
ments which we made to Almighty God and to one another in the day of our late 
distress ; how we then vowed and promised that if God would be pleased to rescue 
and deliver us, we would forget our differences, and mutually condescend and abate 
of our rigour and severity: wherefore now, since God hath so wonderfully saved 
us [he refers of course to the arrival of the Prince of Orange and the flight of 
King James], let us not be so perfidious and faithless as to neglect to perform 
what we then obliged ourselves unto. . . . Wherefore let my entreaties be pre- 
valent with you to endeavour for a mutual compliance and comprehension, as you 
have any regard to the honour of God, and the credit of religion; as you would 
hinder the growth of damnable errors and abominable debaucheries, and do what 
in you lies to prevent the ruin and damnation of multitudes of poor souls.” 


These appeals, as we all too well know, were not destined to meet with 
success. In a few years, the services rendered by the Protestant dis- 
senters towards the safety of the State were forgotten. There set in the 
tremendous Tory reaction, which culminated in the triumph of that 
party in the General Election of 1701 with the popular ery of “The 
Church in danger! Down with the dissenters!” while, with the acces- 
sion of the High-Church Queen Anne, the last hopes of any measure 
towards comprehension very speedily faded away, the Toleration Act 
itself being scarcely safe ; and illiberal measures against religious Non- 
conformity—such as the infamous “Schism” Bill—deepened those lines 
of division between Church and Dissent, which continue so painfully 
marked in English life to the present day. 

The patristic learning displayed in the “ Enquiry ” is certainly remark- 
able, especially when we consider that it was the production of a young 
man whom his father, worthy Jerome King, had engaged in his own 
business of wholesale and retail grocer and salter in Exeter, till the 
youth, who had been studying hard in private, made it manifest that he 
was fit for higher things. 

According to the usual story, his maternal uncle, John Locke, when 
on a visit to the family, was astonished at the self-acquired attainments of 
young Peter King, and opened his way to one of the learned professions. 

Lord Campbell, in his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” says :— 


“ Instead of going to a public school or university in England, where his past 
occupations would have been known and foolishly made a reproach to him, by the 
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kind and judicious advice of his uncle he was sent to the University of Leyden, 
rarely frequented by Englishmen, but which, for its excellent Professors and for 
its cheapness, continued the resort of Scottish youths down to the time of James 
Boswell, the biographer of Johnson. Here young King continued some years, 
and addicted himself to the studies of the place with an ardour and perseverance 
of which there are few examples. Besides perfecting himself in classical lore, he 
ran round the whole circle of the sciences as there taught ; but theology was still 
his favourite pursuit, and under a Calvinistic Professor of Church History, he 
thoroughly established himself in the belief that in the New Testament and in the 
earliest ages of Christianity, the words ’Eicxorog and IIgeo@uregog are used indis- 
criminately, and that those to whom the terms were applied formed one and the 
same grade in the Church. He was very orthodox in concurring in all the doc- 
trine of the Church of England, and did not consider it sinful that there should 
be a separate order of bishops; but he preferred the Genevese model of Church 
government, founded on Presbyterian parity ; and, strongly denying the necessity 
for Episcopal ordination, he maintained that the Sacraments from the hands of a 
Presbyter ordained by Presbyters were equally efficacious as if administered by 
one who could prove his ecclesiastical pedigree through a succession of bishops 
from the apostles. He therefore warmly supported the plan which had been 
promised by Charles IT. in his Declaration from Breda,—which Clarendon for a 
time pretended to sanction, and which there had been a renewed attempt to carry 
at the Revolution,—for a revision of the Articles and Liturgy of the Church, 
whereby Presbyterians, as well as Episcopalians, might be comprehended within 
her pale. With this view he wrote, and on his return to this country published, 
a most learned and profound treatise on the subject, entitled ‘An Enquiry into 
the Constitution and Discipline of the Primitive Church.’ This work made a 
great sensation, passed through several editions, and called forth many able and 
learned answers.” 


The “Enquiry ” was republished, we believe, in 1712, 1713, and 
1719 ; and has been issued again more recently in 1839 and 1843. 
It led, shortly after its appearance, to a correspondence between Mr. 
Edward Elys and the author, which was published by the former in 
1694. The edition of 1713, which was called forth by the discussion 
on the “Schism ” Bill, evoked a reply from a “ Presbyter of the Church 
of England,” who, in an appendix to a book entitled “ The Invalidity of 
the Dissenting Ministry,” professed to give “An impartial view and 
censure of the mistakes propagated for the ordaining power of Pres- 
byters in a celebrated book, ‘Enquiry,’ c.” The writer is commonly 
supposed to have been William Sclater, a nonjuring clergyman, who 
certainly is known to have issued, under the same signature, a more 
elaborate treatise in 1717, entitled “ AnOriginal Draught of the Primitive 
Church,” in answer to a discourse entitled “An Enquiry,” &. This, 
like the “ Enquiry,” has passed through several editions, one so late as 
1840, and as Mr. Bickersteth has said, “The two works seem to exhaust 
the subject” on either side of the controversy. 

Such, then, is the origin and natural history of what is commonly 
(lesignated Lord King’s famous book on the Primitive Church—for to 
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the position of Lord Chancellor did the modest and anonymous author 


ultimately rise. 

But we would not be understood to claim Lord King as a Presby- 
terian Lord Chancellor of England. Probably, however, in him the 
Presbyterianism of England came as near this high office as ever it did 
before or since, so far at least as personal predilections are concerned. 
No doubt, in the persons of some successful Scotchmen who attained this 
or a similar position, like Wedderburn, Campbell, and Brougham, the 
Presbyterianism of the north was more or less brought into remembrance. 
Brougham was the near relative of Principal Robertson, the great 
Moderate leader. Lord Campbell’s father was minister of Cupar-Fife ; 
while Alexander Wedderburn, better known to fame as Lord Lough- 
borough and Earl Rosslyn, was in his early days a ruling elder of the 
Church of Scotland. Such exoteric matters, however, as Church govern- 
ment have seldom been allowed to stand in the way of legal ambition. 
Gentlemen of the long robe have often, on such questions, shown them- 
selves “born of the willow, not of the oak,” as the versatile old Earl of 


Northampton said, in explaining how he had managed to adapt himself 


to the numerous changes in Church and State from the days of Henry 
VIII. to Elizabeth. 

We would not speak evil of dignities, and least of all in a case like 
that of Lord King, who maintained a creditable consistency throughout 
his useful life. We have no reason to think that he materially altered 
the views he had formed when he wrote the “Enquiry.” These views, 
however, did not debar him from conforming to the Established Church 
of England, whatever may have been his private preferences. In taking 
this step in order to qualify for an official career, both before the Courts 
and in Parliament, he probably considered he was waiving a right rather 
than surrendering a principle. More serious questions affecting civil 
and religious liberty were at stake in the country ; and to that broader, 
sacred cause, which was solemnly commended to him by his venerated 
and dying uncle, he steadfastly adhered through good and through bad 
report. 

A year after returning from Leyden, he was entered as a student of 
law at the Middle Temple, and after keeping terms for seven years, was 
called to the Bar in 1698. In this choice of a profession, and in the 
place he secured among his contemporaries, he amply sustained the 
traditional credit of his native county. Speaking of Devonshire, old 
Thomas Fuller says: “This county seems innated with a genius to 
study law, none in England (Norfolk alone excepted) affording so many 


legal men. Cornwall, indeed, hath a family, but Devonshire makes 


a feast of such, who by the practice thereof have raised great 
estates.” 

The chief points in King’s career may be learned from the inscrip- 
tion on the handsome monument to him as Baron of Ockham, by 
Roubillac : 
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‘He was chosen a Member of the House of Commons, in the year 1699 ; 

Recorder of the City of London, in the year 1708 ; 

Made Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, in 1714, on the accession of King Geo. I. ; 
Created Lord King, Baron of Ockham, 

And raised to the post and dignity of Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain, 1725; 

Under the laborious fatigues of which weighty place, 

Sinking into a paralytic disease, he resigned it, Nov. 19, 1733; 
And died July 22, 1734, aged 65, 
A Friend to True Religion and Liberty.” 


Lord King’s attachment to the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
in the midst of temptations to the contrary, constitutes, perhaps, his 
truest title to respect. This was owing in some measure to the counsels 
of his uncle, Locke, with whom he kept up a close intimacy and cor- 
respondence till the good philosopher’s death in 1704, being made the 
executor of his will, and heir to a large part of his property, besides a 
mass of much prized manuscripts, which were used by the seventh Lord 
King, great-grandson of the first, in his well-known and able “ Life” 
of the Great Philosopher.* The rising Whig lawyer, though knighted 
by Queen Anne, on presenting, as Recorder of London, the City’s Con- 
gratulatory Address, after one of, Marlborough’s grand victories, could 
look for little Court favour in her reign, being too closely allied with the 
Dissenters in spirit, and associating too distinctly with the Low Church 
party for her taste ; but with the accession of the Hanoverians came 
rapid and lofty preferment. Those who wish to be more fully informed 
of his political and legal achievements must consult his biography in 
Lord Campbell’s “ Lives of the Chancellors,’ which opens with a decla- 
ration that “neither the wantonness of scandal nor the virulence of 
faction, could ever invent anything to the discredit of his morals or of 
his principles, and he descended to the tomb one of the most consistent 
and spotless politicians who have ever appeared in England.” 

It would seem that he distinguished himself more as a Common Law 
Judge, during the eleven years he was Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, than on the wool-sack, or in Chancery during the eight 
years he held the great seal. The visionary and eccentric William 
Whiston alleges, in his “Memoirs,” that Lord King and Archbishops 
Wake and Potter were “three excellent men utterly ruined by their 
preferment at Court ;” but the extravagant terms he permits himself to 
use regarding his old friend reveal too great an animus and bitterness 
to be implicitly trusted, as when he says, “ upon my application to him, 
I found so prodigious a change in him, such strange coldness in matters 
that concerned religion, and such an earnest inclination to money and 
power, that I gave up my hopes quickly. . . . If one who began with 
so much sacred learning and zeal for Christianity was so soon thoroughly 
perverted, . . . what good Christians will not be horribly affrighted at 

* It may here be mentioned in passing that the lineal representative of the Chancellor 


has advanced a step in the peerage, Lord King being created Earl Lovelace in 1838. 
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the desperate hazard they must run if they venture into the temptations 
of a Court hereafter. Heat auld qui vult esse pius.” 

To whatever extent Lord King may have been corrupted by success, 
he certainly retained much more personal piety than has reputedly 
attached to a goodly number of the legal dignitaries. The present 
generation has been singularly favoured with men on the wool-sack of 
the noblest type of Christian character, such as Lords Hatherley, Cairns, 
and Selborne, who are had in honour for their pious worth no less 
than their official ability ; but since the days of Lord Keeper Williams, 
the last ecclesiastic who held the seals, spirituality has by no means 
been a distinctive characteristic either of the office itself or of its occu- 
pants. Albeit the Lord Chancellorship has involved the determination 
from time to time of delicate questions of doctrine in the English Church, 
the secular and political aspect of the office has been ever predominant. 
Though including also the patronage of many Church livings and 
appointments to bishoprics, it has too often known possessors like a 
consummately able but blaspheming Thurlow, or a Lord Eldon, who was 
wont, in many a sanctimonious oration, to support, as he felt officially 
bound to do, the Established worship, though he was himself never 
found within a Church door,—a specimen, as people jocularly remarked, 
of a Church buttress rather than a Church pillar. 

Lord King was of a more religious and devout order, and while there 
was confessedly but little evangelical life and zeal in his day, he seems 
to have had what his protéyé, the distinguished Huguenot pastor 
Majendie, was willing to attribute to him, “a real concern for God’s 
glory and the salvation of souls.” 

His mind had a strong bias to theological studies, as was evinced 
not only in the “ Enquiry,” but in his equally learned “ History of the 
Apostles’ Creed, with critical observations on its several Articles,” which 
was published ten years after it. To the very close of his life, he seems to 
have cultivated his early tastes, and retained a special delight for divinity. 

Returning to the “ Enquiry,” with which we are more particularly 
concerned, it may be proper to indicate, before closing, a few of its 
leading points, without descending to verbal quotations. He confines 
himself to those things that are “ now unhappily controverted between 
those of these kingdoms who are commonly known by the names of 
Church of England men, Presbyterians, Independents, and Anabaptists.” 

Bishop and Presbyter.—He may be regarded as having conclusively 
established his chief contention, that, in the Ante-Nicene Church, the 
primitive presbyters, while differing in degree, were specifically of the 
same order with those called bishops ; there being originally but two 
distinct classes of office-bearers, viz. bishops and deacons; and the bishop 
standing to his presbyters as simply primus inter pares, doing all things 
by common council, and arrangement with them. The presbyters, in 
short, were the colleagues or assistants of the bishop, taking part by his 
permission in all the functions of his office. 
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Bishop and Church.—As there was but one bishop to a church, so 
there was but one church to a bishop—understanding by the word 
“church,” a congregation capable of meeting together for worship in one 
place, though scattered for miles around ; the greatest bishoprics being 
more like parishes, having but one main building in which all might 
come together. Bishops multiplied as the necessity for these places 
increased, hence the large numbers of both town and village bishops who 
were present at the great Councils. 

Constitution and Discipline of Churches. — For the purposes of 
government there must always be legislative, judicial, and executive 
functions. In the Church of Christ, whose laws have been already laid 
down by its Divine Head, these functions are in a certain sense limited 
and circumscribed ; but within the bounds of Christ’s directions, each 
church formed regulations for its own guidance. This legislative power 
was in the hands of the church as a whole, the judicial power was 
divided between the office-bearers and the body of the members, while 
the executive was wholly lodged in the hands of the bishop. Discipline 
was therefore publicly exercised before the Church, whether in censuring 
offenders or in restoring penitents. Churches were not merely worship- 
ping assemblies, but courts of judgment in the Lord’s House. 

The relation of Churches.—Each Church was independent in this 
sense, that while maintaining in its procedure a loving concord with 
others, and while choosing its own office-bearers and its bishop, looking 
for the approval and ratification of neighbouring bishops, it had a suffi- 
cient right and power in itself to follow its own lawful customs, and 
exercise discipline within its own bounds. Yet in another sense it was 
dependent on other churches for common counsel and inspection. Inter- 
course was maintained by synodical assemblies, attended by bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, and deputies of the several churches. These synods 
were very much more frequent and numerous in some parts of the 
church than in others, meeting in some places two or three times a-year 
to consult and determine affairs submitted to them. 

Church unity and schism.—While schism lay in violating any essential 
article of the faith, or committing a breach of Christian love and amity, 
what was called schism, ecclesiastically speaking, consisted in people 
breaking away from the fellowship of their bishop, without charging him 
or having him tried for one of these three causes,—apostacy, heresy, or 
immorality. Church unity was not thought to consist in a detailed 
uniformity of rites and usages, every particular church having minor 
customs of its own which could be changed by a majority with their 


bishop. 


Church worship: Liturgies—The prayers that made up the great 
part of worship were not stinted and imposed forms, but the words and 
expressions of them were left to the prudence of every particular bishop 
or minister. ‘I do not here say that a bishop or minister used no fixed 
form of prayer: all I say is, that there was none imposed.” It will be 
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remembered that the chief objection of the earlier English Presbyterians, 
about 1662, was not so much to a liturgical service as to a compulsory 
uniformity in the invariable use of a single one. 

Mode of baptism.—Immersion was the usual custom in primitive 
times, but perfusion (pouring), or sprinkling, was not accounted unlawful. 

Times of worship.—tThe Lord’s day was the common title of the first 
day of the week, which was often called Sunday in compliance with 
heathen custom, but never Sabbath, which was reserved, for distinction’s 
sake, for the seventh day, so that though the early Christians did not 
Sabbatise, they none the less sanctified the Lord’s day. United wor- 
ship was customary also on fasts and festivals. Besides occasional fasts 
for special emergencies, Wednesday and Friday were favourite days of 
meeting, while the fixed annual fast was Lent, which was not, however, 
of forty days, in imitation of Christ’s Temptation, but of the forty hows 
from Friday to Easter morning, during which the Bridegroom had been 
taken from the disciples by his passion and burial—Saturday, or the 
Jewish Sabbath, being thus a common season for penitential fasting and 
worship. Religious festivals were, the weekly Lord’s day, and the 
annual Easter and Whitsuntide, with perhaps Christmas and Epiphany, 
besides occasional religious commemorations of triumphant martyr- 
doms. 

With such views of the Primitive Church, King probably felt, when 
he looked round on the different denominations, that none came up to 
the early ideal. Living at a time when English Presbyterianism had 
been stripped of its original constitution, when other Nonconformity had 
not reached its more modern development of organisation, and before 
the formation of the Wesleyan type of Presbytery,—and above all, when 
there was a reasonable hope that Anglican prelacy might slough off its 
worst and most dangerous features,—he manifests a spirit of yearning, 
throughout the book, for mutual conciliation. ‘“It is to be feared,” says 
he, “that unless we hasten to compose our differences, even though they 
may be only about the skirts and fringes of religion, the very vitals and 
essentials thereof will be corroded and devoured by heresy and profane- 
ness.” How long will it be before a similar opportunity occur again, 
and a similar necessity arise for drawing together the bonds of Pro- 
testant unity? Let a Catholic-spirited Presbyterianism throughout the 
world make a faithful endeavour to show the way. 








A. H. DryYspDALe. 
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THE FIRST SCOTTISH MISSIONARY IN 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


T is in the closing portion of last century that one must seek the link 
which first drew religious Britain and South Africa together. We 
say Britain, for the parts taken by the north and south of the old 
country in this matter are curiously intertwined. The two British 
Societies which first worked in South Africa were founded almost in one 
year ; and the first ground occupied by an English missionary in African 
heathendom is now held by a mission from Scotland. The first agent 
of a Scottish Society was brought into the field by the news of the fall 
of that first Englishman. The primaria of South African mission-work 
will, after the Moravians, always belong to the London Missionary 
Society. The Glasgow Missionary Society holds the next place. It is 
of the work of a member of the latter, the first missionary of the 
Scottish Churches, that we propose to speak here. 

The French Revolution was the occasion which threw South Africa, 
in 1795 and again in 1806, into English hands. As the closing decade 
of last century opened, there was drawn together, in the south-west of 
Scotland, a band of men who felt that indications in the outer world, 
joined to the impulses of their own hearts, forbade them any longer to 
leave the last words of Christ unheeded. Among them were several 
members of the main branch of the Scottish Church, but the most were 
of the later offshoots from its stem. The greater part of the Seceders 
of 1733 sympathised with the work ; the smaller part thought that the 
Lord’s time had not yet come, and that when it did, He would Himself 
signify His purposes in some special way. The men of 1761 were 
mainly with the movement, thinking, with the rest, that Providence and 
conscience plainly enough pointed to immediate duty. News came to 
the north, in 1795, of the planting of the London Missionary Society, 
with its Secretary, a minister of the Church of Scotland, whose name 
is already “ writ large” across two African valleys,—Dr. Love. In the 
following year there was founded at Glasgow a missionary Society to 
co-operate with its older sister in England, but with a constitution of- 
its own. 

Among those deeply engrossed in the undertaking was the school- 
master of the parish of Tarbolton, in Ayrshire, Mr. Thomson by name. 
His wife, Miss Davidson, was a relative of Robert Burns. The poet was 
an acquaintance of the parish teacher, and so interested in the family 
fortunes that he proposed to write a poem upon an event in his friend’s 
history, similar to that known under the name of “ Death and Dr. 
Hornbook.” But the schoolmaster had other thoughts, and came near 
writing his name upon another page of distinction than this. The 
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directors of the Glasgow Society, knowing where his mind turned, offered 
to him the post of agent in a mission which was to be despatched to the 
west coast of Africa. At first he agreed ; but on hearing the conditions 
of service,—that he must be prepared to leave his family behind,—hecould 
not see his way to accept. He did not, however, give up thoughts of 
striving in the good cause. Among those who were the means of his 
remaining at home was a little lad born to him two years before the 
Glasgow Society came into being. He was named after the minister of 
the parish who baptised him. Him his father was resolved, if it pleased 
God, to send into the ministry. So, at little more than the age of ten 
(about 1805), according to the precocious custom of those days, the 
schoolmaster judged his son ready and fit to go to the old College at 
Glasgow. Accordingly, with no great good-will,—for the boy did not 
feel any hand drawing him where his father’s finger pointed,— WILLIAM 
RitcHIE THomson put down his name in the College books. Latin the 
first year, Greek the second, Logic the third ; so far the student had 
gone through the mill, when he followed his family to London, where 
the father had removed on business. Here, apparently, was an end to 
the wishes of the one and the studies of the other. But God often 
seems to make silence where he is really bringing men within earshot of 
new voices. 

In London, the family attended the ministrations of Mr. Alexander 
Fletcher, a Burgher in Millbank, afterwards of Moorfields. He was an 
earnest man, noted for his sermons to children, and his success in 
Sabbath schools, but most of all interested (as were his other Burgher 
brethren, among them the saintly Mr. Waugh), in the foundation and 
first work of the London Society. Dr. Love, its earliest Secretary, had 
already carried his missionary zeal north with him to Scotland. Some 
time in 1812-13, news was brought home of the death of its first 
missionary in South Africa, when Mr. Fletcher took occasion to preach 
a sermon upon missions. He had a noble subject. For that old 
Dutch doctor Vanderkemp—famous in his youth as a military man, a 
brilliant M.D. of Edinburgh under Gregory and Munro, physician after- 
wards in Holland, man of science, student of philosophy, classics and 
philology—had devoted an honourable old age to the task of working as 
a common soldier of Christ Jesus, and carrying His cause into the fresh 
fields of South African heathenism. We have just been talking with 
one of his people from Bethelsdorp, who remembers him with all the 
distinctness of personal impression characteristic of these native peoples. 
We have been on the spot, at present occupied by the village of Alice, 
where he first “sat down” in 1799, when Gaika gave him permission to 
settle among his Kaffirs. We have handled his Greek Testament, a 
beautiful Tiibingen edition of 1618, in which the texts are underlined 
in a fine firm hand, with a note of the Sabbaths, entered German- 
fashion, and chosen, as German sermons so generally are, from the Gospels 
for the day. On the margin are critical remarks made in neat Latin, 
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which was his wont with books. After eighteen months of effort among 
Gaika’s people, he re-entered the Colony, worked for two years at 
Graaff-Reinet, and finally was permitted to set up a station at Bethels- 
dorp, some little way inland from Port Elizabeth. There he died in 
1812. The story of his life and death, as it came from the lips of Mr. 
Fletcher in London, determined the course of Mr. Thomson’s later life. 
His father heard with delight that he wished to complete his studies for 
the ministry, and that he meant to give himself to mission-work. His 
own private leaning was towards Africa. Soon afterwards (about 1815), 
the lad began to journey backwards and forwards from his home in 
London to college at Glasgow, going by sea to Leith, and thence by canal 
or on foot across country. 

Scotland was then beginning to awake. For the last five years, a man of 
the same name as this student had been preaching the Gospel to the 
leading congregation in the west end of Edinburgh. At Glasgow, 
another, for whom the greatest and now most despairing historian of our 
times has been constrained to find room amid the general ruin as for 
“the last of the Christians,” was filling the Tron Church every Wednes- 
day at noon with a breathless multitude, while he expounded the divine 
principles that should obtain in the struggle and competition of human 
commerce, as they do throughout the noiseless business of the stars. 
The hearts of faithful men are lifted up as they hear this leader among 
them. In another part of the town, Dr. Love is at work, uniting all 
men around him by his missionary enthusiasm. Changes of feeling 
come more rapidly to great towns. So it happened that while east and 
north were still dormant or slowly bestirring themselves, the west, and 
Glasgow with it, was already cherishing wider and warmer views of the 
Church’s duty to the world. The growing interest and part taken by 
the laity, too, in church labour, contributed to the change ; this much, 
at least, must be put down to the gathering cry that met the ears of 
the awaking Church. That great needs bring out men is a law that 
rules in the crisis alike of the individual life and that of the nation. The 
unparalleled distress which followed the close of the French war was an 
additional call to the Church to engage in systematic work among the 
masses. It was also one of the causes that made men look to other 
lands as the outlet for an impoverished population. We have stood in 
the midst of a flourishing community on the banks of the Ottawa River, 
and have been told that this was the outcome of Chalmers’s first attempt 
at repairing the poor laws. The eastern province of Cape Colony is 
another example of the same thing. Not far from where we are 
writing, lies Glen Lynden, whither, in 1820, came a company of Scotch 
settlers under one who will long be remembered. Son of a Border 
farmer, trained at Edinburgh University and under Dr. M‘Crie, editor 
of Blackwood, and friend of Sir Walter Scott, founder and champion of 
a free press in South Africa, Secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society in 
London, falling almost on the very evening of its complete victory,— 
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THoMAS PRINGLE will be remembered less by these things, perhaps, 
though memorable enough to make more than one man famous, than 
by some lines he has left, lines in praise of the beauty of this land, in 
praise of liberty and in scorn of oppression and wrong, of which 
Coleridge wrote that they were ‘among the two or three most perfect 
lyrics in our language.”’* 

Another party was formed of emigrants from the northern Scottish 
Highlands and Islands, to come out and settle in the Albany district, 
of which we shall speak presently. A third, under a certain Captain 
Grant, was to occupy the Kat River Valley ; of it we shall also speak. 
Meantime, earnest men in the old country were following these expedi- 
tions with interested and inquiring eyes. Might they not be made a means 
by which the Church, so long forgetful of her mission, should stretch out 
her hands towards the heathen ? The Scottish Churches, as represented 
in the Glasgow Society, had as yet sent out no labourer of their own. 
They had lent to the London Society an ever-increasing support. Already 
several ministers of the Church of Scotland made collections for missions, 
but the main aid still came from the Nonconformists of the Burgher 
and Relief Churches. Not for ten years yet (1825) was a committee of 
the General Assembly for Missions appointed. 

Meanwhile Mr. Thomson went on with his studies at Glasgow. The 
philosophical classes were completed, the theological begun. Divinity 
was a dreary subject in those days ; a contemporary student at Edin- 
burgh, a year younger than our hero at Glasgow, sees in his Professor only 
‘one who rayed out darkness for half-a-century.” Missionary spirit was 
as yet unknown in the Glasgow Hall ; but at least one student of distine- 
tion, following some two years after Mr. Thomson, was to be drawn to 
give himself to the work by a letter of his predecessor, sent home from 
Kaffirland. Mr. Thomson was able to keep school in Hutchesontown 
during the latter part of his course, for college attendance was not strictly 
exacted when the prescribed exercises were done. Every Sabbath he 
walked two miles further, and taught a Sabbath school at Crossmyloof, 
from the hill behind which, Queen Mary, in 1568, saw her last hopes 
disappear before Moray’s matchlock men. All this time he was patiently 
waiting for the call to work. 

One of the Scotch settlers destined for Albany, a nephew of a director 
of the G.M.S., informed the Society, through his uncle, of their desire to 
have a minister to accompany the party. For some time it had been in 
the mind of the members to send forth an agent of their own to engage 
in mission-work abroad. The present seemed precisely such an opening 
as was sought, since the minister of the emigrants, being settled on the 
then limit of the colony, might engage in direct work among the heathen. 
Dr. Love and the other directors, knowing of Mr. Thomson’s intention 
and desire to be a missionary, applied to him. He was prepared to 
accept and be appointed to the post, along with Mr. Bennie, a 


* Part quoted anonymously in Farrar’s “ Paul,” i. 212. 
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student, who was to act as catechist and complete his studies in the 
colony. 

At this very time, the colony was about to be drawn near to Scotland 
from its own side. Dr. Thom, of the L.M.S. at Capetown, had, in 1818, 
left the service of the Society for that of the Dutch Church, then under 
Government, and had been appointed to a charge at Caledon. He pro- 
posed to the Governor, Lord Somerset, anxious as he was to conciliate 
the not unreasonably irritated feeling of the old colonists, that it would be 
a wise and proper thing to supply the vacant places in the Colonial 
Church by British ministers of so nearly related a body as the Presby- 
terian Church of Scotland. The scheme was approved of, and Dr. Thom 
was despatched on the errand in 1820. He was fortunate in securing 
a number of men who have left their mark upon the colony, and done 
something to repay the debt which Scotland owes to the Netherlands as 
the refuge and oftentimes the domicile of persecuted Presbytery. The 
Glasgow Society and Mr. Thomson were about to conclude their negotia- 
tions with the Scotch colonists, when news came to them of Dr. Thom’s 
presence in London. Mr. Thomson was instructed to communicate with 
him, to gather, if possible, his opinion upon the project, and get any 
information he might be able to give about the country which the 
Society should occupy. He informed them of another field which had 
just opened. Gaika, he said, whom the Colonial Government had lately 
assisted to put down his uncle and rival S’lambi, and agreed to regard 
as superior of the cis-Keian Kaffirs, had applied to Lord Somerset, who 
had concluded a parole-treaty with him, to have two missionaries sent to 
instruct his children, and also to act as correspondents between him and 
the Government. One had already been appointed in the person of Mr. 
John Brownlee, who, in 1820, settled near the chief on the Chumie 
Mountains, to which the Kaffirs had retired by the agreement of 1819, 
leaving the country westward from them, as far as the Fish River, neutral 
territory. A second missionary was called for, and Lord Somerset, who 
was now in London, was anxious to have the arrangement completed. 
Dr. Thom recommended the position to the Glasgow Society. While 
negotiations were still going on, the Scottish emigrants were ready, and 
the ship Abeona sailed from England, leaving Messrs. Thomson and 
Bennie to follow, if it were so arranged, in a fortnight. Not long after, 
news arrived of the destruction of the ship and nearly all her passengers. 
The Glasgow Society met. Many of the directors thought that the cir- 
cumstance was a sign in Providence indicating that they should give up 
the thought of sending forth such a mission of their own. But Dr. Love 
stood up, and stoutly resisted such an interpretation. If the accident 
was providential, he thought it pointed all the other way, for the lives 
of their agents had been preserved ; there was still this other opening in 
Kaffirland, and they ought at once to enter into it. This was agreed to ; 
Messrs. Thomson and Bennie accepted the new arrangement. The 
former, having completed his studies, offered the ordinary trial discourses 
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before the directors of the G.M.S., belonging to the various Scottish 
Churches, in the Chapel of Ease, Ingram Street, Glasgow, Dr. Love 
presiding. He was thereupon “set apart” as a missionary. Thereafter 
he proceeded to London, where he was ordained by a mixed commission 
of Presbyterians,—Church of Scotland, Burgher, and Genevan, the last 
being represented by Cesar Malan. After further conference with Mr. 
Thom and Lord Somerset, who, however haughty and overbearing on 
other occasions and to other men, proved to Mr. Thomson accessible and 
anxious to assist, this first missionary sent out by the awaking and 
united earnestness of Scotland set sail in 1821. 

Welcomed by the Government authorities at Capetown, provided with 
agricultural implements and everything needful to the success of the 
undertaking, Messrs. Thomson and Bennie found their way some fifty 
miles beyond the borders of the colony, to what is, perhaps, the loveliest 
and grandest portion of South Africa. A still heartier welcome awaited 
him from Mr. Brownlee, who, for a year or eighteen months, had been 
holding the fort alone. For sixteen years after Dr. Vanderkemp’s 
retirement from Kaffirland, the ground had been left vacant, and 
obstacles thrown in the way of its reoccupation. In 1816, the 
mission had been renewed for two years with consent of the Govern- 
ment, and Mr. Williams, of the L.M.S., settled in the Kat River Valley, 
several miles westward of the Chumie. It was only two years that he 
and his wife laboured there ; yet these years seem to us among the most 
heroic and fruitful in all the annals of missionary enterprise. Utterly 
unsupported and alone, on almost untried soil, in a difficult border 
country, among a people of mixed race, wild, suspicious, and hostile, 
these two persons, by sheer force of simple faith and unflinching industry, 
made a true, deep, and permanent beginning of Christian work in 
Kaffirland. They gathered the natives around them, taught them the 
elements of learning and hard work, tilled and watered the fields, and 
kept peace between their chief and the Colony. There is nothing 
more touching than the story of this wife working and watching by her 
husband’s side from August 20 to 23, 1818, when he was being taken 
from her, helping with her own hands, when all was over, to prepare 
his last resting-place. It was true sowing in tears. But work watered 
in this way is likely to grow. A headman, Tsikana, with his people, 
who lived some six miles off, was brought under the power of the 
Gospel through the faithful labours of these two ; henceforth he regu- 
larly maintained Divine service at his kraal. When he, too, came to 
die (about 1820), he bade his people go, after his death, to the first 
missionary who should come to settle in Kaffirland. They joined Mr. 
Brownlee at the Gwali. These Gonaquas (mixed Hottentots and Kaffirs) 
became the first members of a regularly constituted congregation in 
Kaffirland. Mr. Thomson, shortly after he began work, had the privilege 
of admitting them to the communion of the Christian Church, and thus 
laid the foundation of a native Church. 
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Next year (1822), Mr. Brownlee was laid aside for a time, and 
retired to the Colony, from which he returned to found a station of the 
L.M.S. still further into Kaffirland, and nearer to the Kei, on the 
Buttalo River, where King William’s Town now stands. Mr. Thomson, 
however, was reinforced by the arrival of Mr. Ross, who was first drawn 
towards South Africa by a letter of his brother missionary, and was 
despatched, as he had been, by the G.M.S. Mr. Thomson still held his 
position, though only an honorary one, as an agent of the Society, and 
at the same time acted as correspondent between Gaika and the 
Government. This post was most irksome. The chief, noble in 
appearance and bearing, was mean and unworthy at heart. The 
missionary, on the other hand, had to bear all the illwill arising from 
the just or unjust reprisals undertaken by the colonists in retaliation 
for alleged Kaffir thefts. Several times his life was in danger ; on one 
occasion, only a turn of temper on Gaika’s part recalled an expedition 
which would have ended in Mr. Thomson’s seizure and death. Again, 
the influence of the missionaries was felt, or at least fancied, to be 
undermining the paramount authority of the chief. Firmness and tact 
were exercised, but all to little purpose. One day an order came for 
the missionaries’ instant departure. Mr. Thomson promptly replied 
that, if so, they had orders from their Chief, when driven out of one 
village, to proceed to the next, and they would do so immediately. This 
possibility of some other person enjoying the advantages of their 
presence turned Gaika’s threat into abject entreaty. Still, Mr. Thomson 
felt this constant friction was injuring the proper business of the 
mission. The work had already been fortified, on its missionary side, 
by the arrival, in 1827, of Mr. Chalmers from Scotland. Mr. Thomson 
shortly afterwards proceeded to Capetown, and asked to be loosed from 
the Government part of his engagement. The Governor was anxious to 
relieve him, and pressed upon him the acceptance of a Colony charge 
in the Dutch Church ; but the missionary meant his life to be given to 
mission-work, and declined the offer. Meantime, Gaika died. 

On this visit to the colony, Mr. Thomson had palpable evidence that 
missionary spirit in Scotland had not exhausted itself. When he came, 
an auction was being held at Capetown of a number of books, more or 
less saturated with sea-water. They were the property of a certain Mr. 
Alexander Duff, lately shipwrecked, like many others, in attempting to 
weather the Cape—now, however, at sea again, and on his way to 
India—a man apparently upon some urgent affair, outfitted, too, in 
some other way than with books and garments, many of which he thus 
leaves behind him. One or two volumes fall into Mr. Thomson’s hands, 
but with no very prosperous issue, for they infect their neighbours in 
the library with sea-mould. 

Mr. Thomson returned to the Chumie unreleased. But, meantime, a 
new turn had come in the disposition of the frontier. The ceded terri- 
tory, left free by the treaty of 1819, between the Keiskamma and the 
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Great Fish Rivers, had never been filled up. The Scotch emigrants to 
occupy the Kat River did not arrive. Meantime, the Kaffirs had not 
been strictly excluded from it. Maqoma, Gaika’s eldest son, had crept 
down, and settled in the Kat Valley ; Tyali, his brother, “sat down” by 
the Mancayana, a tributary of the Kat. On the other side, the settlers 
could not be kept from making incursions into the neutral ground, for 
hunting or recovering stock. Much illicit trading was carried on, and 
an attempt to put it down by holding a fair under Government inspec- 
tion at Fort Wiltshire partly failed. What has taken place with the 
Red Indians in the United States took place here: at first there was an 
understood boundary ; then began mutual encroachments, overreachings, 
recriminations, bitter feeling, and bloodshed ; the final result was an 
ever-widening and advancing frontier. At last, in 1828, advantage was 
taken of an embroilment of Maqoma with some Tambookies beyond the 
Winterberg (who had called him in on one side of a tribal quarrel), 
which threatened to bring that whole horde down about the ears of the 
colony, to carry out the arrangement of 1819, and remove all Kaftirs 
from the Kat River. Maqoma and his people retired quietly to the 
Keiskamma ; and that “paradise towards which the Kaftirs looked 
back with heavy hearts and longing eyes” was planted by the wise 
and good Sir Andries Stockenstrom with natives who were known 
to be industrious and loyal. These wére Hottentots from the mission 
stations (of the L.M.S.) Bethelsdorp and Theopolis, where Dr. Vander- 
kemp had first gathered them, and his successor Mr. Read had built 
them up. As this was a Government, and not strictly a missionary 
location, a minister for the settlement was sought from the Dutch 
Reformed Church. Sir Andries, knowing of Mr. Thomson’s desire to 
be relieved of his present mission, sent across the mountains to the 
Chumie, in 1830, for him, and offered him the oversight of the new 
congregation. This was a position which he could well accept ; for, 
while in connection with the Dutch Church, which does not accord the 
full clerical status to a missionary as such, this was truly a mission 
charge, and the direct outcome of a mission settlement. Accordingly, 
he at once took up the tools let fall by his brethren, Messrs. Ross and 
M‘Diarmid, who had, but a year or so before, crossed the Chumie 
Mountains to work among Maqoma’s Kaffirs, and who had again re- 
crossed it upon their expulsion. He finished the walls of the little 
wattle-and-daub building, begun for other worshippers, and entered into 
harness immediately. The place was already named by his predecessors 
with a missionary and a Scottish name, as many of these South African 
hillsides are ; and there, in the beautiful little village of Balfour, he 
lived, and still lives, after a life-work of over half-a-century, and his 
voice is still heard at times in the little native church. Six-and-eighty 
years have scarcely dimmed his eye or shaken his memory. Much of 
this story is taken from his own lips. 

Three wars have raged round him and his people, and one more 
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rumour of war has come close to his door. In 1834 and 1846, the 
incursions of Kaffirs were beaten off by all the Hottentots bearing arms ; 
in 1851, after losing nearly everything in two wars, and getting no 
redress, some of the wilder spirits of the Kat River joined in the Kaftir 
outbreak, and, as a consequence, many lost their lands. Their minister 
has shared their fortunes. Losing already in Hintsa’s rebellion (1834), 
he lost several hundreds of pounds in the War of the Axe (1846), and 
finally, in 1851, lost house, cattle, and everything. In this last affair, 
he strained every nerve to keep peace between the combatants, and 
jeopardised his life to try and bring about an arrangement with the 
Hottentots who had risen. 

In listening to the words of this man, and in looking on the results of his 
work, who in his own person sums up nearly the whole history of Scot- 
tish missions from the very first, one feels irresistibly drawn back to the 
times which gave birth to such a movement. It is there we must seek 
for the impulse and impetus sufficient to have produced so mighty and 
so fruitful an epoch of the Church’s life. It is to this we must return, 
if other such times and effects are to follow. 


R. W. BAarpour. 


ISRAEL AND EGYPT ACCORDING TO THE 
MONUMENTS. 


Lk geenae the whole period embraced by the Old Testament history, 
the land of Canaan was situated between the two leading military 
powers of the ancient world, and was exposed to the ravages of their 
contending armies. From the days of Kudur-mabuk or Chedorlaomer 
downwards, the conquest of the West was an object of ambition with 
every Assyrian or Babylonian monarch who was sufficiently powerful to 
be free from rivals at home; while the kings of Egypt, after one or 
two victorious campaigns in Syria and the countries stretching to the 
Euphrates, came to look upon that region as a sort of preserve which, 
whether they actually ruled over it or not, they were bound, if they 
could, to vindicate against aggression from the East. In such cireum- 
stances, the political history of the inhabitants of Palestine must very 
largely have depended upon the condition of these two great empires 
by which they were hemmed in on either side. When internal dissen- 
sions or attacks from other quarters reduced one of these to comparative 
weakness, then was the opportunity of the other ; and when both of 
them had their hands full with their domestic concerns, the nations of 
Canaan might enjoy a time of undisturbed internal development. 
Scripture throws little light on these extraneous influences which 
occasioned the vicissitudes of Israel’s history. Its sole concern is with 
the moral and spiritual lessons which these vicissitudes were meant to 
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teach. It is only from the records of the neighbouring empires them- 
selves that we can hope to obtain materials to fill in the background of 
the picture, and to discover what providential causes were at work. 
And the fact that there are two sources of such information opened up 
to us gives us the more hope that the picture may one day be complete. 
For, though it is only the glories and triumphs of his reign that each 
successive monarch chronicles on the walls of his palace or his tomb, 
yet the victory of Egypt may be the defeat of Assyria, and the humilia- 
tion of Egypt the triumph of Babylon, so that what the one passes over 
in silence the other may the more elaborately describe. 

Let us ask, then, in the first place, what are the conditions in the 
history of these neighbouring nations which the successive phases of the 
history of Israel demand from the time of Abraham onwards. The idea 
which the Bible narrative suggests of the state of Canaan when Abraham 
entered it, is that of a land but thinly inhabited, in many parts of which 
there was ample room, small as the country really was, for the pasturage 
of immense flocks and herds. There are various tribes dwelling in the 
land, described by names which indicate the kind of country they 
respectively inhabit ; and here and there are found more settled and 
organised communities,—cities or kingdoms,—whose influence, however, 
seems to extend over a very limited area. It is impossible, then, to 
conceive of the land, during the time when Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob 
sojourned in it, as forming part of any great centralised empire, or as being 
the theatre of conflict between the great powers of the world. Again, 
when we consider the apparent ease with which Joseph attained his high 
and responsible position in Egypt, and the evident turn of affairs indi- 
cated by the rise of the king “ that knew not Joseph,” we shall expect 
to find ruling, in the northern parts of Egypt, at the period when Joseph 
and his brethren settled there, some race or dynasty far less unfavourable to 
the closest intercourse with foreigners than most of the Egyptian rulers 
seem to have been. When Israel returns to Canaan, a numerous and 
organised nation, the difficulties in the way of their obtaining possession 
of the land seem to be reckoned much greater than, from anything we 
can gather, they were in the days of Abraham ; and yet, when they 
actually enter, in warlike array, after their forty years’ wandering in the 
wilderness, formidable as the opposition is which they encounter, it is 
offered by no centralised government, but by a multitude of urban states 
not always acting in hearty alliance with one another. The period of 
the Judges again presents us with a picture of unsettled restlessness 
among all the neighbours of Israel, north, south, east, and west ; while, 
remembering the predominant influence of Assyria and Egypt in the 
times of their greatest power, we cannot but feel that the rapid 
extension of the kingdom of David and Solomon must coincide with an 
epoch of comparative weakness and depression both on the Nile and the 
Tigris. 

Does the monumental history, then, offer any confirmation of such 
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surmises as these? Can we fit it in to any extent, like a toothed wheel, 
into the ups and downs of the Scripture story ? 

At a period not far removed from the time of Abraham, there occurred 
one of the most momentous events in the history of Egypt—the invasion 
and occupation of Lower Egypt by the so-called “Shepherds.” These 
people established themselves in the eastern part of the Delta, where 
their kings adopted the Egyptian language and manners, and reigned 
with the same state as the native monarchs, whose descendants they 
had driven southward to the district of Thebes. The information 
furnished by Egyptian monuments as to the history of this invading 
race is as yet comparatively scanty. But enough has been discovered 
to show that they belonged to the tribes of Syria and the Arabian 
desert ; and the probability thence arising that they were of Semitic 
descent, is abundantly confirmed by the words they are found to have 
left in the language of Egypt, as well as by some of the usages they 
introduced. Lenormant (Premieres Civilisations, i. 204) connects 
their migration into Egypt with the invasion of Syria by the Elamite 
kings of Chaldea, Chedorlaomer and others of the same dynasty. But, 
although the length of their dominion in Egypt is not precisely ascer- 
tained from the monuments, it seems hardly probable that it had begun 
at so early a period ; and it is perhaps more reasonable to connect the 
movement with the rise of the great Hittite Empire which, as we shall 
see, was at the same time being formed in Northern Syria. By the 
time, however, that Joseph was carried down into Egypt, the Shepherd 
kings were fully established in the city of Avaris on the east of the 
Delta. Thither, therefore, and to a prince who, though his language was 
Egyptian and his court arranged after the Egyptian model, was neverthe- 
less a Shemite by descent, we must suppose Joseph led when he is called 
before Pharaoh to interpret his dreams. It becomes easy in these cir- 
cumstances to understand the ready reception given to Joseph and his 
heavenly message, and his immediate elevation, so strange to our 
modern habits, from slavery to all but royal dignity and power. To the 
Shepherd king, Joseph was no alien, as he would have been to a pure 
Egyptian, but a kinsman of the same blood with himself. Very 
interesting illustrations of the history of Joseph, from Egyptian records, 
are quoted by Brugsch (History of Egypt, i. 260-269). In an inscrip- 
tion recording the deeds of one who must have lived at this very time 
in Upper Egypt, mention is made of a famine lasting many years, during 
which corn was given out to the inhabitants of the city. The position 
which Joseph held as adon, or ruler over the whole land, is illustrated 
by the same dignity having been conferred on one of the kings of the 
eighteenth dynasty before he ascended the throne. And even the 
history of Potiphar’s wife finds its exact counterpart in the story of 
Anepa and his brother Bata, in the Orbiney papyrus. It is interesting, 
also, to discover that such a visit as that of Abraham to Egypt, or even 
such an immigration into the land as that of Jacob and all his family to 
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escape famine in their own country, is not an isolated or unwonted 
occurrence. The tomb of a noble under the kings of the twelfth dynasty, 
perhaps nearly contemporaneous with Abraham, contains a picture of 
the introduction to this great man of a family of Semitic descent, con- 
sisting of thirty-seven persons, who seek permission to take up their 
abode i in Egypt, and offer gifts suitable to the occasion. 

During the period of the Shepherd dominion in Egypt we may place 
the growth of the Hittite power in Syria. So far as our information goes, 
the Shepherd kings concerned themselves little with foreign affairs. But 
immediately after their expulsion, when the native Egyptian monarchs 
had regained their power, we find them entering upon what Brugsch 
calls a ‘‘ war of vengeance”’ against the peoples of Western Asia, from 
whom the hated usurpers of their throne had come. Among these 
tribes the Khita occupy a foremost position. In Scripture we do not 
find the Hittites at this period coming very closely in contact with the 
history of Israel. The centre of their nation and empire was to the 
north of the land of Canaan. But outlying families of them are found 
selling to Abraham the cave of Machpelah, and they are always 
enumerated among the tribes of the land whom God is to cast out 
before Israel. At a later period of the Old Testament history, there are 
very distinct indications of their importance among the neighbours of 
Israel. In Josh. i. 4, the territory promised to Israel between Lebanon 
and the Euphrates is styled “the land of the Hittites”’—the very 
region which, in the Egyptian inscriptions, is indicated as specially 
theirs. There are Hittites among the mighty men of David, Hittite 
women among the wives of Solomon ; and, most notable of all, so late 
as the reign of Jehoram the son of Ahab, the host of the Syrians, driven 
from the siege of Samaria by the terror of the Lord, believed that the 
king of Israel must have hired against them the kings of the Hittites 
as his allies. Making all due allowance for the vainglorious style in 
which the battles and victories of the kings of Egypt, in their wars 
with the Hittites, are described, it can have been no mean power that 
withstood their attacks, and endures on the pages of history from the 
times of Abraham to those of the later Assyrian empire. The ruins of 
their cities and temples still await full exploration, which, we are glad to 
think, may not be long delayed. For enough has already been dis- 
covered to lead to the belief that they have left behind them many 
memorials, such as the Hamathite inscriptions, which may open a new 
chapter in the department of Biblical archeology. 

The kings who waged war against the Hittites were not, as we have 
said, the Shepherd kings, but their conquerors and successors, princes of 
native Egyptian race, who, after centuries of diminished power and _re- 
duced territory, had risen up in new strength and expelled the foreigner 
from their land. These were the kings “ that knew not Joseph,” who, 
enriched by their foreign conquests, set themselves to execute works of 
immense magnitude in the country they had recovered, and enslaved for 
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that purpose the alien race still left in the land, whose very kinship with 
the expelled kings would naturally make them objects of suspicion and 
hatred. It would lead us too far to enter into any details of the wars 
of Thutmes III., of the eighteenth dynasty, or Rameses II. (Sesostris), of 
the nineteenth, against the Hittites. The records of them are of great 
interest, as presenting us with the names, in many cases, of the same 
places that afterwards became the scene of the victories of Israel ; and 
many of the geographical lists in the book of Joshua receive elucidation 
from the cities mentioned in them having been on the line of Pharaoh’s 
march. However boastfully the triumphs of Egypt are described, it 
does not seem that they made any permanent addition to the territory 
of the empire, or effectually broke the power of the Hittites. But 
surely we cannot be wrong in believing that they served a great purpose 
in the history of the nation which was at that very time growing in num- 
bers on the plains of the Delta. That nation undoubtedly helped to drive 
back the Hittite into the more northern parts of Syria, and not only to 
weaken their hold over the Southern tribes, but to make those Southern 
tribes themselves a more ready prey to any enemy that might invade 
their land after the strength of Egypt had declined. 

These victories, however, added to the wealth and resources of 
Egypt, and the usual result followed in the building of those cities and 
temples which still testify to the power and greatness of those kings. 
Neglected in times of internal anarchy and weakness, such undertakings 
were resumed as soon as the land was united under one powerful hand, 
and abundant spoil and troops of captives furnished both the money and 
the labour needed for the work. The great temples of Thebes, still the 
most stately and magnificent remains of Egyptian art, owe their grandest 
features to the kings of the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. But 
Rameses II., the third member of the nineteenth dynasty, whose 
identification with the Pharaoh of Israel’s oppression seems now almost 
beyond question, fixed his chief residence at Tanis or Zoan, on the 
eastern side of the Delta, probably from motives of policy arising out 
of his Asiatic wars and alliances. The great works set on foot for the 
strengthening and adornment of Zoan were necessarily carried out by a 
different population from that employed so far south as Thebes. Every- 
thing connected with that city becomes of the utmost interest when we 
remember that it was situated near the district in which Israel had been 
allowed to settle, and when we find that it bore, along with other 
neighbouring cities, the designation of Pi-ramessu in honour of the king. 
Rameses and the neighbouring city of Pithom, which the Israelites built 
for Pharaoh, are called in Exodus ’are miskenoth, which is translated 
in our version “ treaswre-cities.” Brugsch (History, ii. 98), finds in the 
word miskenoth the representative of an Egyptian word meskenet, 
“temple,” or “holy-place,” and would translate “ tenvple-cities.” The 
ruins of Zoan, though they contain obelisks and monumental pillars, do 
not seem to present anything like the massive structures which are 
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found at Thebes. “The plain,” says Brugsch (ii. 95), “covered with 
the ruins, resembles a vast charnel-house, on which the dead remnants of 
stones, memorials of Rameses the Great, lie scattered broadcast, broken 
and worn, like the mouldering bones of generations slain long ago.” 
Accordingly, while we find on the Theban sculptures and inscriptions 
that the enslaved captives are employed in dragging large masses of 
stone for the building of the temples, we read in Scripture that it was 
brick-making which constituted the forced labour of Israel. The quarries 
in the hills that bound the Nile valley were not so far from Thebes as 
to render it impracticable to make extensive and almost exclusive use 
of stone. But, on the flat plains of the Delta, brick must form the 
staple building-material, and only so much stone can be employed as 
can be conveniently floated down the river. And this forms, it seems 
to us, an additional argument against the tempting identification of 
the “Aperiu,” who are represented at Thebes as labouring with massive 
blocks of stone, with the Hebrews. 

Opinion is still divided, on the question regarding the identification 
of the city Raamses of Exod. i. 11, between Zoan itself and a mass of 
ruins found about thirty miles farther south, which, strangely enough, 
apparently apart from the influence of any theory, has been called 
Ramsis by the constructors of the railway to Ismailia. Brugsch advocates 
the claims of Zoan, while Lepsius favours the southern site. The 
arguments in favour of the latter have been well stated by Miss Edwards 
in the Academy for 24th April, 1880. The shortness of the distance 
between the two sites makes the decision of the question of less import- 
ance, so far as ulterior questions are concerned ; and we are not 
hindered by the difficulty from appreciating an interesting letter which 
has been preserved, describing the city of Raamses and its neighbour- 
hood in the days of its glory, and which recalls at once the lamentations 
of the Israelites in the desert over the abundance of Egypt. «“ Nothing 
can compare with it,” says the writer, ‘on the Theban land and soil. 
It is pleasant to live in. Its fields are full of good things, and life 
passes in constant plenty and abundance. Its canals are rich in fish ; 
its lakes swarm with birds ; its meadows are green with vegetables ; 
there is no end of the lentils ; melons with a taste like honey grow in 
the irrigated fields. Its barns are full of wheat and durra, and reach as 
high as heaven. Onions and sesame are in the enclosures, and the 
apple-tree blooms (?). The vine, the almond-tree, and the fig-tree grow 
in the gardens. Sweet is their wine for the inhabitants of Kemi” 
(Brugsch, ii. 97). Such was “the field of Zoan” (Ps. Ixxviii. 12) where God 
did marvellous things by the hand of Moses. And with such a descrip- 
tion before us of the exuberant fertility of the land, we can understand 
the severity of the judgments by which these abundant crops were 
destroyed in the very beginning of their growth. 

In the absence of extensive sculptures and inscriptions among the 
ruins of Zoan or the neighbouring cities, we cannot wonder that no 
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record has yet been found of the labours of the Israelites under their 
taskmasters. Still less can we wonder that the deplorable events of 
the Exodus under Rameses’ son and successor, Mineptah II., should have 
left no memorial. Such a humiliation for Egypt was not the kind of 
thing that Pharaoh was wont to inscribe on his. palaces ; it brought no 
glory tohim. Moreover, the time of anarchy and weakness that followed 
allowed no opportunity for erections of any magnitude. But much has 
been done by Brugsch in the way of endeavouring to identify the 
localities mentioned in the Bible narrative of the Exodus. And, what- 
ever we may think of the conclusion he draws as to the locality of the 
dividing of the waters, no one certainly is entitled to be listened to with 
more attention on any question connected with the geography of ancient 
Egypt. The inscriptions and texts have furnished him with very 
interesting indications of the locality of Succoth, and the meaning of 
the name. It seems to have embraced the whole district in the extreme 
north-east of the Delta, and to have arisen from the “tents” of the 
Arabs “ who, with the permission of the Pharaohs, had taken up their 
abode in its vast plains” (Brugsch, History, ii. 343). Through this 
district passed the principal highways from Egypt to Palestine, and on 
the frontier line they were guarded by strong posts such as Khetam 
(Etham, “ the fortress’’), and Migdol (Ezek. xxix. 4 ; xxx. 6). On the 
most frequented of these roads the principal stations were Raamses, 
Segol-Sukot, Khetam, Migdol (compare Exodus xii. 37; xiii 20 ; 
xiv. 2). <A royal officer sent to pursue two fugitive servants thus 
describes his journey: “I set out from the hall of the royal palace on 
the 9th day of the month. . . . I arrived at the fortress of Thuku 
(Sukoth) on the 10th. . . . On the 12th I reached Khetam. There 
I was informed that the fugitives had already passed the rampart (Shur) 
to the north of the Migdol of King Seti” (Brugsch, ii. 132). Again, 
Khirot is found to be the Egyptian word for the weedy lakes, filled with 
a strong growth of papyrus and other weeds, which lined the whole 
eastern frontier of Egypt from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, and 
which are expressed in Hebrew by the name Yam Suph or sea of weed. 
Thus Pihahiroth (Exod. xiv. 2) comes to mean the mouth or entrance 
of the weedy lakes. Baal-zephon is found in a papyrus in the British 
Museum, as Baali-zapouna, and, as a god, is designated “Lord of the 
Khirot” or lagoons. And the wilderness of Shur (Exod. xv. 22), or of 
“the wall,” is believed to have received its name from one of the 
frontier posts which bore that designation. The explanation of these 
names does not of course lead to the direct identification of the localities. 
If the view maintained by Brugsch is correct, the dividing of the waters 
took place in the lagoons as Israel turned southwards from the ordinary 
“way of the land of the Philistines” to enter upon the wilderness. But 
there is no such absolute identification of places bearing the precise 
names, Pihahiroth and Baal-zephon, as to exclude the possibility of a 
more southern course for the march of the Israelitish host 
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The period of the Exodus is succeeded in the Egyptian annals by a 
time of anarchy and trouble. “The people of Egypt lived in banishment 
abroad. Of those who lived in the interior of the land, none had any 
to care for them. So passed away long years until other times came. 
The land of Egypt belonged to princes from foreign parts. They slew 
one another, whether noble or mean” (King Rameses III. in Harris 
Papyrus, Brugsch, ii. 136). Rameses IIT. restored the unity and prosperity 
of Egypt. But we find no word of conquering expeditions through any 
part of the land of Palestine. His position was rather that of defence 
against an invading host from the far north, who, if we are to believe 
the inscription which records his victory, had laid waste on their way 
the land of the Hittites, of Kedesh and Carchemish, Aradus and Alus— 
the north and north-western frontier, in short, of the land of Israel. 
The contrast thus brought out between the periods before and after the 
Exodus, affords us just such a combination of circumstances as are 
required to admit of the peaceful sojourn of Israel in the wilderness for 
forty years, and of their unobstructed conquest of the land. And such 
troubles as are indicated by the invasion of these northern nations 
would abundantly account for the restlessness of the surrounding tribes, 
which led to the successive oppressions of the degenerate people in the 
time of the Judges. We hear no more of Egypt in the Bible history 
till the time of Solomon ; we hear no more of Egyptian warfare in Asia 
until the reign of Shishak. 

But we cannot close our notices of this period without referring to an 
interesting synchronism which has been suggested by Lenormant 
(Premieres Civilisations, ii. 421). In speaking of the earliest 
Pheenician colonies in Greece, and showing that they must have 
belonged to the period of the preponderance of Sidon before the founda- 
tion of Tyre, he says, “The last times of the power of Sidon coincide with 
the epoch when the tribes of Canaan, driven back by the Israelites, were 
compelled to abandon in great part the interior of the country where 
they lived as husbandmen, and to take refuge with their brethren on 
the coast, who were beginning their career of maritime expeditions. 
In consequence of the conquest of the land of Promise by the Hebrews, 
there must have been round Sidon, and on the whole Pheenician coast, a 
superabundance of population accustomed to agriculture, driven from 
the fields of the interior, whom it was necessary to transport elsewhere, 
and to settle in countries where they could prosper. This is the only 
cause which could have led to the establishment of Canaanite immigrants 
in a country suitable only for agriculture such as the plains of Beotia.” 
What a wonderful concatenation of providences, if the conquest of 
Canaan by Israel was the occasion of the first introduction of letters and 
arts into Greece ! 

ANDREW MELVILLE. 
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OLD ENGLISH WORDS IN THE BIBLE. 
Part II. 


| i xIx. 8, “ They that cast angle into the brooks.” The verb “ to 

angle” is still current in English, but we no longer call the imple- 
ments of the fisher “angles.” In this passage, and in Hab. i. 15, 
“angle” designates a fishhook ; in the only other passage in which the 
Heb. word here used occurs, Job xl. 25 [xli. 1], it is translated “ hook.” 


‘In these western parts, heresies, like an angle, caught single persons, which 
? > J ? oS ro) > 
in Asia like a dragnet took whole provinces.” Fuller, Holy War, I. 6. 


Isa. vili. 21, ‘‘ Hardly bestead.” ‘Stead ” means place, and “ bestead ” 
means placed or situated. ‘To be hardly bestead” is to be placed in 
difficulty or in painful circumstances. 


“Thus ill bestedd and fearful more of shame, 
Then of the certaine peril he stood in.” 
Spenser, F/. Q., I. i, 24. 
“T never saw a fellow worse bestead 
Or more afraid to fight than is the appellant.” 
Shakespeare, 2 Hen. VJ., ii. 3. 


Isa. xxxii. 5, 7, The word “churl,” A.-S. ceorl, O.E. carle, meant 
originally a rustic, a labouring man of the country. How it came to 
denote a man, miserly, stingy, and inhospitable, it is not easy to say ; 
perhaps it was because the manner of such is rough, rude, and harsh, 
or because penuriousness is more characteristic of a rustic than of an 
urbane population. Chaucer applies “cherl” to one whose deeds are 
“vileyn” (“Wife of Bath’s Tale,” line 6740) ; but in later usage the 
word denotes one who is greedy and niggard :-— 


“O churl! drink all and leave no friendly drop 


To help me after.” 
Shakespeare, Rom. and Jul., v. 2. 


“ Within thy own bud buriest thy content, 
And, tender churl, mak’st waste in niggarding.” 


Id., Sonnet I. 


“Friends must part: Jonah and his gourd, Nebuchadnezzar and his palace, 
the covetous churl and his barns.” Adams’ Works, I. 27. 


So of Nabal it is said, “The man was churlish and evil in his doings” 
(1 Sam. xxv. 3). Bishop Hall calls him “a base carle” and a “ clown’ 
(0.T., Book XIV. Cont. 2). 

Jer. ii. 32, “Can a maid forget her ornaments and a bride her attire ?” 
The Hebrew word rendered by “attire” here, is in Isa. iii, 20 (the only 
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other place where it occurs), translated “headbands ;” and _ this, 
probably, is its proper significance. In this case “attire” exactly 
represents it, for this meant originally a headdress ; in Ezek. xxiii. 15, 
it appears as the rendering of a word which denotes turban or tiara. 
The putting on of the priest’s mitre is said to be the “attiring” of him 
(Lev. xvi. 4). In Prov. vii. 10, “attire” is used for dress generally, 
and this is now the meaning attached to it. 

Jer. x. 22, “Behold the noise of the bruit is come.” ‘“ Bruit” is 
from the French, and signifies noise, clamour, or report. Nah. iii. 19, 
“All that hear the bruit of thee shall clap their hands.” 


“ According to the French proverb beaucoup de bruit, peu de fruit, much bruit 
little fruit.” Bacon, Hssay 55. 


“ The bruit is Hector’s slain and by Achilles.” 
Shakespeare, Z’roil. and Cress., v. 10. 


“Tt shall be blown abroad to our holy father at Rome’s ears, and he shall send 
forth his thunderbolts upon these brwits.” Latimer, Works i., p. 153. 


The word was pronounced as a monosyllable, and is not unfrequently 
spelled “ brute.” 

Jer. xlvi. 4, “Furbish the spears, put on the brigandines ;” chap. 
liii. 3, “ Let the archer bend his bow against him that lifteth himself 
up in his brigandine.” The “ brigandine” was a corslet or coat of chain- 
mail worn by light troops who were called “brigands ;” whence the 
name. There is an old word used by Chaucer, “ brige,” signifying “ strife,” 
and from this probably, these light troops got their designation, though 
some would rather derive it from their being detached or broken off 
from the main body. 

Ezek. xiii. 18, 21, “ Kerchiefs.’” It may be doubted if this is a 
correct rendering of the Hebrew word ; perhaps “ veils” would be better. 
It is evidently, however, some covering or dress for the head that is 
intended ; and to this, “kerchief” so far answers, for, though no longer 
used for a headdress, this was originally its proper meaning. Kerchief 
is the Fr. cowvre chef, and was originally written and pronounced 
keverchef. 

“ Her keverchefs weren ful fyne of grounde.” 
Chaucer, Prol. Cant. Tales, 1. 455. 


The Scots cwrch is a contracted form of this word. 

Joel i. 6, “Cheek teeth.” These are the molar teeth. The Hebrew 
word occurs also in Job. xxix. 17, where it is rendered by “ jaws, and 
in Prov. xxx. 14 by “ jaw-teeth.” 

Nahum ii. 7, “ Tabering on their breasts.” ‘To taber” is properly to 
play on the tabor or tabret, a small drum or tambourine (Gen. xxxi. 27 ; 
Job xvii. 6) ; but the word was used generally in the sense of beating 
as on a tabor. 
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“Ich can nat ¢abre ne trompe ne telle faire gestes.” 
Langland, Piers Ploughman’s Vis., p. 253. 
“ For in your court is many a losengeour, 


That tabowren in your eares many a soun.” 
Chaucer, Leg. of Good Women, 354. 


Hab. i. 15, “And gather them in their drag (marg. flue net). The 
drag is a net drawn or dragged along the bottom of the water, a dredge ; 
cf. John xxi. 8. 

Zech. ix. 10; x. 4, “ Battlebow.” This word is now entirely obsolete ; 
it meant merely a bow used in battle. 

Matt. ii 16, “The children that were in Bethlehem, and all the 
coasts thereof.” The word “coasts” is used now only of land bordering 
on the sea; but formerly it signified the border of a country or 
district, whether maritime or inland. Thus the Philistines are said to 
have come no more into the coast of Israel all the days of Samuel 
(1 Sam. vii. 13), where “coast” means the inland border between 
Philistia and Judea ; and St. Paul is said to have passed through the 
upper coasts on his way to Ephesus (Acts xix. 1), when, in fact, he 
traversed a district in the interior of Asia Minor. In old writings the 
word is spelt “ coste,” which connects it more closely with the word from 
which it is derived, the Lat. costa, a rib or side. 

Matt. i 12, “And gather his wheat into the garner.” “Garner” 


is the old form of granary, a place for storing grain. The word occurs 
also in Ps. exliv. 13 ; Joel i. 17 ; Luke iii. 17. 


“Well coude he kepe a garner and a binne, 
Ther was none auditor coude on him winne.” 
Chaucer, Prol. Cant. Tales, 1. 595. 


Matt. xiii. 21, We now use the phrase “ by-and-by” to signify, not 
“immediately,” but “after a while.” In the Bible it has the opposite 
signification ; there it always denotes immediately, without delay ; ef. 
Mark vi. 35 ; Luke xvii. 7 ; xxi. 9. In all these passages, the phrase is 
the rendering of words which signify “immediately, straightway, or 
quickly.” 


Matt. xx. 31, “ Because ” is here in the sense of “ in order that.” 


“ But thou hast mercy upon all, . . . and winkest at the sins of men because 
they should repent.” Wisdom, ii. 23. 


‘Tt is the care of some only to come off speedily for the time ; or to contrive 
some false periods of business, because they may seem men of dispatch.” 
Bacon, Essay, 26. 


“Do you not see what feigned prices are set upon little stones and rarities ? 
and what works of ostentation are undertaken because there might seem to be 
some use of great riches ?” Id., Essay 35. 


Matt. xxviii. 14, “We will secure you,”—~.e., will set you free from 
care (auepiuvous). So the adj. “secure” is frequently used in the Bible. 
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Judges viii. 11, Gideon “ smote the host because it was secure ;” xviil. 7, 
“they dwelt careless, after the manner of the Zidonians, quiet and 
secure ;” Job xii. 6, “they that provoke God are secure,” &c. 

Mark ix. 6, “For he wist not what to say.” “ Wist” is the past 
tense of the A.-S. witan, to know (Germ. wissen). 

Luke ii. 1, 2, “Taxed” and “taxing” are renderings of words which 
signify to enrol or inscribe in a register, and an enrolment. The Wicliffe 
Versions have here ‘“discryved” and “discryving ;” Tyndale has “valued” 
and “taxynge.” The noun occurs again, Acts v. 37, “in the days of 
the taxing ;” Wicliffe, “in the dayes of profescioun ;” Tyndale, “in 
the tyme when tribute began.” In the former case, the aroypay was 
probably a simple enumeration of persons ; and in the latter, a census 
of property, as well as persons, for the purpose of taxation. 

Luke xiv. 10, “Thou shalt have worship in the presence of them 
that sit at meat with thee.” To “worship,” meant originally simply to 
honour without regard to the object ; now it is used only in respect of 
honour and reverence paid to God. In Wicliffe’s time there was no 
incongruity in speaking of God’s worshipping man; and hence he 
renders, John xii. 26, “If any man serve me, my Fadir schal worschipe 
him.” He has also, in Matt. xix. 19, “worshipe thi fadir and thi 
modir ;” and in xiii. 57, “a prophete is nat with outen wirshipe no but 
in his owne cuntree.” 

Luke xvii. 9, “I trow not.” Trow is from the A.-S. treowian, to 
believe, to think with confidence. 


“ Where lawe lacketh errour growath, 
He is nought wise who that we troweth.” 
Gower, Confess, Am., i. p. 21. 


“Shall we not resort to our friends in time of need? And trow ye we shall 
not find them asleep?” Latimer, Serm. xiii., p. 228. 


John xii. 24, “A corn of wheat.” We no longer use “corn” for 
a single grain; this usage, however, was common in earlier times. 
Wicliffe, in this passage, has “ Treuli, treuli I sai to you, no but a corn 
of whete fallinge to the erthe schal be deed,” &c. ; and Tyndale has, 
“Verely, verely I say unto you, except the wheate corn fall into the 
grounde ond deye,” &c. Of Chaunticlere, Chaucer says :— 


“ He chukkith when he hath a corn i-founde 
And to him rennen then his wifés alle.” 
Nun's Priest's Tale, 1. 16,668. 


Corn is A.-S. ; we still retain it in its primitive sense in acorn—caec- 
corn, and in kernel. 

John xiv. 2, “In my Father’s house are many mansions.” In modern 
usage, “a mansion ” is a house of some size and pretension ; but properly 
the word means merely a dwelling-place, a place of abode (Gr. nowy, 
from evew). 
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“Suffer him [the devil] not too long; give him no mansion in thy heart.” 
Latimer, Works, I. 439. 
‘Surely they [the Israelites] had intermediate mansions where they took their 
nightly repose, though not named by Moses, because not making any considerable 
abode therein. Fuller, Pisgah, Bk. V. c. 22. 


John xxi. 7. Elsewhere in Scripture, as here, the word “naked” is 
used where all that is meant is, that persons were thinly clad, the upper 
garment was removed or wanting. Cf. 1 Sam. xix. 24; 2 Sam. vi. 14, 
20; Job xxii. 6 ; Isa. xx. 2; James ii. 15 ; perhaps, also, Acts xix. 16. 
Persons unarmed are described as naked. 


“Well might they have thought, Were not the Amalekites stronger than we ? 
Were they not armed, we naked ?” Hall, Contempl. 0.7, Bk. VI. Cont. 6. 


“The Philistines, the better to keep the Jews thrall and in subjection, utterly 
bereaved them of all manner of weapons and artillery, and left them naked.” 
Jewel, Reply to Harding, art. 15. 


~ 


Acts xvii. 5, “Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort ;” xviii. 14, “a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewdness. “Lewd,” and “lewdness,” which 
are now restricted to a single vice, formerly had reference to vice in 
general ; a lewd man was one who was vicious in any way. Originally 
the word simply designated one of the common people, a rustic, from 
A.-S. ledde, people (Germ. lewte); hence, one ignorant and rude ; hence, 
a layman as distinguished from a clerk or scholar ; and so, as ignorance 


is often associated with vice, it came to signify a vicious man, and ulti- 
mately a man given to the vice of uncleanness. 


“ For if a priest be foule on whom we truste, 
No wonder is a /ewid man to ruste.” 
Chaucer, Cant. Tales, Prol., 1. 504. 
“ Now is not that of God a full fayre grace, 
That suiche a /ewid manne’s wit shal pace 
The wisdom of an hepe of leved men?” 
Ibid., Manciple’s Tale, Prol. 
** Will ye mend that Jewde maner, or put awaye Whitsontyde ?” 
Sir T. More, Dial., fol. 79 b. 


? 


Acts xxii. 5, “ Estate of the elders.” We usually now use “ estate’ 
of landed property ; but formerly it had a wider meaning, that of condi- 
tion, rank, or dignity. Of a king, Latimer says that his labour is— 


“To study God’s Book, to: see that there be no unpreaching prelates in his 


realm, nor bribing judges ; to see to all estates ; to provide for the poor; to see 
victuals good cheap.” Works, Vol. I., p. 215. 


“Ttem, that God never gave grace nor knowledge of Holy Scripture to any 
great estate or rich man.” Fuller, Ch. Hist., V., iii. 28. 


‘*Who remembered us in our low estate.” Ps. exxxvi. 23. 


In Acts xxii. 5, “ Estate of the elders” is the rendering of one word 
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mperBurépov, and is retained from the Bishops’ Bible. Tyndale has 
“alle the seniours.” In most passages where, in the edition of 1611, 
“estate” occurs, the printers of later editions have substituted “state.” 

Acts xxvii. 40, “And hoised up the mainsail.” This seems to have 
been the original form of the word which is now invariably spelt with 
at, “hoist ;” from Fr. hausser. 


“He mistrusting them 
Hoised sail, and made away for Brittany.” 
Shakespeare, Rich. IIT, iv. 4. 
‘Methinks I see Christ hoised upon the highest battlements of the temple.” 
Hall, Contempl. N.T., Bk. IT. c. 3. 


Rom. i. 13, “ But was let hitherto.” The verb “let,” which here, 
and in other passages, has the meaning of hinder, is now used only in 
the opposite sense of allow or permit, in which sense it also frequently 
occurs in the Bible. This is sometimes adduced in the case of a word 
which, in the lapse of time, has not only changed its meaning, but 
passed over to a meaning the opposite of that which it originally had. 
This, however, is a mistake ; the word, as far back as Saxon times, has 
been in use in both meanings; the A.-S. laetan signifying both to hinder 
and to allow. Probably we have in this, not one word with two opposite 
meanings, but two words with the same spelling; the one, laetan, being 


a primitive word corresponding to the Germ. lassen, to permit; the 
other being a denominative from laet (late, slow, tardy), and signifying to 
belate, retard, or hinder. “Let” is often used by our older writers in 
the sense of hinder. 


“TI say it is a cursed man, quoth he, 
That Jetteth matrimony sikerly.” 
Chaucer, Merchant's Tale, 1. 9446. 


‘¢ Excused him because of his sicknesse, 

Which Jetted him to do his businesse.” 
Thid., 1. 9776. 

“Tl make a ghost of him that Jets me.” 
Shakespeare, Hamlet, i. 4. 


“‘The flesh resisteth the works of the Holy Ghost in our hearts, and ets it, 
lets it.” Latimer, Works, I. 228. 


“ Thy rule is absolute and capable of no Jet.” 
Hall, Contemp. N.7., Bk. III. c. 5. 


Rom. v. 11, “ By whom we have now received the atonement.” The 
word “atonement” is now used almost exclusively of that sacrifice by 
which propitiation has been made for sin, and through which reconcilia- 
tion between God and man is effected. But here it is used for the 
reconciliation itself (ryv katadAayiy), the at-one-ment which we receive 
through Christ. This is the primary meaning of “atone” and “ atone- 
ment.” In Acts vii. 26, where the A.V., following Tyndale, has “and 
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would have set them at one again” [Tyndale has “atone” in one 
word], it would have been quite in accordance with usage to have 
said simply, “ would have atoned them.” 


“T am glad I did atone my countryman and you.” 
Shakespeare, Cymb., i. 5. 
“Tf we do now make our at-onement well 
Our peace will, like a broken limb united, 
Be stronger for the breaking.” Ibid., 2 Hen. IV., iv. 1. 


“Tf he had been cool enough to tell us that, there had been some hope to atone 
you,” B. Jonson, Silent Wom., iv. 2. 


“‘ Having more regard to their old variance than their new atonement.” 


More, Hist. of Rich. ILI. 


1 Cor. iv. 4, “For I know nothing by myself.” This might be taken 
to mean that the apostle knew nothing by his own observation or 
thought, but knew only as knowledge was conveyed to him from above. 
This, however, is far from what his words mean. What he says is, that 
he was conscious of nothing against himself; he had no consciousness 
of any guilt attaching to him in regard to the things laid to his charge. 


This is the old usage of “ by ”:— 


‘Sometimes I say more by him than I am able to prove ; this is slandering.” 
Latimer, Works, i. 518. 
Hussy : “ Thou hast spoken evil words by the queen.” 
Eliz. Young: ‘‘ No man living can prove any such things by me.” 
Fox, Book of Martyrs, B. xii. 
“For all the wealth that ever I did see, 
I would not have him know so much by me.” 
Shakespeare, Love’s Lab. Lost, iv. 3. 
“ An intelligent woman, if she know by herself the least defect, will be most 
curious to hide it.” B. Jonson, Silent Woman, iv. 1. 


2 Cor. xi. 27, “In weariness and painfulness.” By “ painfulness” 
the apostle does not mean here suffering, but laboriousness ; the refer- 
ence is to the labour and toil he had endured in his work. We still 
speak of “taking pains” with any work, i.e. expending care and labour 
on it. Formerly they were wont to speak of a laborious minister of the 
Gospel as “a painful preacher,’ an expression which would not now 
convey a very pleasing idea of the effect on an audience of the preacher's 
efforts. 


“T think we have some as painful magistrates as ever was in England.” 
Latimer, i. 142. 


‘William Perkins, the learned, pious, and painful preacher of God’s word.” 
Fuller, Holy State, Bk. ii. ch. 10. 


“By his painful and powerful preaching the seeds of grace were sown in the 
hearts of many.” Clark’s Lives of Eminent Persons, p. 95. 
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“ And that painfulness,* by feeble means, shall be able to gain that which, in 
the plenty of more forcible instruments, is through sloth and negligence lost.” 
Hooker, Zecl. Pol., Bk. v. ¢. 22. 


Gal. iv., 2 “But is under tutors and governors.” A “tutor” is now 
one who teaches ; but formerly he was a guardian or caretaker. The 
Greek word in this passage (€7(rpo7os) is rendered in the A.-V. elsewhere 
by “steward” (Matt. xx. 8; Luke viii. 3) ; here it has much the same 
meaning as madaywyos, child-guardian (cf. Xenoph., Leed., ii. 1, 2 ; 
iii. 1). 

“ Tutors and guardians are in the place of parents.” 

Taylor, Holy Living, iii. 2. 

“ Saladine left nine (some say twelve) sonnes, making Saphradine, his brother, 
overseer of his will: who of a ¢utowr turned a traitour, and murdered them all 
excepting one.” Fuller, Holy War, Bk. iii. ch, 15. 


Eph. v. 2, It may seem a very slight censure to pass on such offences 
as “filthiness and foolish talking” to say they are “not convenient.” 
But “convenient” means here befitting, morally becoming, or suitable, 
as in Proy. xxx. 8; Rom. i. 28; Phil. ver. 8. 


“Voluntary works; which works be of themselves marvellous good and con- 
venient to be done.” Bacon, Zss. 26. 


Phil. iv. 3, “True yokefellow.” This word is now obsolete ; it is, 


however, a very exact translation of the Greek word cv(vyos, here used, 

and there is no reason why it should not be retained, seeing we have 
“ . . ”? 

still bedfellow, playfellow, schoolfellow ; and seeing neither “ comrade 


“ 


nor “colleague” so well expresses the idea of the original. 


1 Thess. iv. 15, ‘We that are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord shall not prevent them which are asleep.” To “ prevent” is 
now used exclusively in the sense of hinder ; but properly the word, 
formed from the Latin pravenire, to come before, means to anticipate, 
to precede, to take precedence of. So it is used throughout the Bible, 
especially in the Psalms ; cf. Ps. xviii. 5; xxi. 3; lix. 10; lxxix. 8; 
Ixxxviii. 13 ; exix. 147, 148 ; see also Job xli. 11 ; Isa. xxi. 14; Amos 
ix. 10; Matt. xvii. 25. 

“ No man can prevent the Spirit in doing good.” 

Tyndale, Works, i. 498. 

“So shall my anticipation prevent your discovery.” 

Shakespeare, Ham., ii. 1. 

“QO admirable precedent of mercy! preventing our requests, succeeding our 
thoughts,” &e. Hall, Cont. V.7'., Bk. iii. Cont. 5. 


1 Tim. i. 6, “Some have turned aside to vain jangling.” The word 
« jangling” is not much used now, but when used it is in the sense of 


* In some later editions, “ plainness” appears in place of “ painfulness.” Hooker un- 
doubtedly wrote “ painfulness.” 
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quarrelling. Originally, however, it had reference to idle talk, foolish 
prating. 


“ Jangling is when a man speketh to moche biforn folk, and clappeth as a 
mille, and taketh no keep what he saith.” Chaucer, Parson’s Tale. 


“T think rather, such as jangle against it [logic] to be void of reason, foras- 
much as they speak against the art of reason.” Hutchinson, Works, p. 28. 


2 Tim. iii. 4. The word here rendered by “heady” (zpozrereis) means 
primarily “ falling forwards,” hence “ prone,” and in a bad sense “ head- 
long, precipitate, rash.” Acts xix. 36, “Do nothing rashly (zpozrerés).” 
Here “heady ” is in the sense of headstrong, unbridled, obstinate. 


o>? 


“Quicke wittes also be, in most part of their doings, overquicke, hastie, rashe, 
headie, and brainsicke.” Ascham, The Schoolmaster, p. 13 (Mayor's ed.). 


Rev. xvii. 6, “And when I saw her I wondered with great admira- 
tion.” Like the Lat. admiror and admiratio, the Eng. “ to admire” 
and “admiration,” formerly meant simply to wonder and wonderment, 
without involving the idea of approval or commendation. So here “ ad- 
miration”” expresses the Greek @avua, wonder. 


* The undaunted fiend what this might be admired, 
Admired, not feared.” Milton, Par. L., ii. 677, 678. 

“ Others will admire that this new river was brought no sooner to Jerusalem, 
and that a project so honourable, profitable, necessary, and feasable, lay so long 
unperformed.” Fuller, Pisgah, &e., Bk. vi. Ch. 6, § 11. 

“ He did also greatly admire how it came to pass that in primitive times, when 
affections were most warm, the Church should then think imposing of liturgies to 
be very inconvenient, and that our less devout ages should now so rigorously en- 


join them.” Clarke, Life of Fairclough ; Lives of em. Pers., p. 158. 


W. Linpsay ALEXANDER. 


THE EVANGELIST AND HIS WORK. 


HE average American is not conservative. He is disposed to run 
to extremes. When he finds a thing that is good in one place 
and at one time and for one purpose, he is disposed to laud it as good, 
all the time, everywhere, and for everything. And per contra, if he 
comes in contact with something whose influence somewhere and at one 
time has been evil, straightway he denounces it as evil and only evil, 
and that continually. The motto, ‘Jn medio tutissimus ibis,” was not 
invented in America. 
In nothing is this tendency more apparent than in the varying 
opinions touching the labours of professional evangelists. Some have 
witnessed the results of the preaching of one whom God has called, and 
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whose labours He has blessed. Immediately they begin to disparage 
every line of Gospel work, and every phase of Gospel teaching, save this. 
The most approved methods of pastoral instruction and guidance are 
pronounced obsolete and worthless. Nothing is of consequence save 
that which is distinctively and purely evangelistic in its aims and 
methods. To use a well-known phrase, they are afflicted with evangelism 
‘on the brain,” and become a “thorn in the side” of faithful pastors, 
through their impatience of the ordinary methods of feeding and leading 
the flock of God. 

Others, again, have come in contact with an evangelist whose work 
in a particular locality has left the community very much in the con- 
dition of a forest after it has been swept by fire. Intense heat, and 
roaring flame, and wild tumult, overturning for the time all the normal 
conditions of Church life, have been followed by deadness, and by gaunt, 
ghostly ruin, where no foliage or fruit is seen, and no song of gladness 
is heard. Seeing this, the extremists are ready to denounce everything 
like professional evangelism. The pastorate is, in their judgment, the 
only Gospel agency that has any claim to recognition. Henceforth, they 
are disposed to shun all peripatetic gospellers, and to regard their labours 
with suspicion. And all methods, out of the ordinary routine, for 
reaching the unconverted, are opposed as irregular and dangerous. 

Is there not, however, a middle ground? Is there not a place and 
work for the professional evangelist among the official agencies of the 
Church ? Has not Divine wisdom assigned a well-defined position to 
this instrumentality in the arrangements made for the ingathering and 
edifying of the elect ? And will not the recognition of this fact by the 
Church prevent extremes on either hand, and show us the middle path 
of safety ? 

In the inspired enumeration of the offices given to the Church, the 
office of evangelist seems to have a place peculiarly its own. There were 
‘some apostles and some prophets,” whose mission was extraordinary 
and temporary. Their peculiar function expired, their gifts ceased, and 
the office passed away with the emergency that gave rise to it. But, as 
permanent and continuous gifts, bestowed upon the Church for all time, 
there are “some evangelists, and some pastors and teachers.” 

There is good reason, too, why the evangelist should be first men- 
tioned. The evangelistic work must be done before the flock can be 
gathered for the shepherd, or the school organised for the teacher. The 
Gospel must be preached and believed, otherwise the pastor and teacher 
can find no work to do. There must be a flock, otherwise there is no 
use for a shepherd. There must be scholars, or there is no call for a 


teacher. Children must be born into the kingdom before they can grow 


in the knowledge of the things of the kingdom. A pastor’s work is with 
Christian households, among believers and their children,—training the 
fruits of evangelistic labour, guiding, instructing, feeding the flock of 
God, labouring for their growth in knowledge, usefulness, and happiness. 
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His special work is to tell Christians of their privileges, their duties, their 
dangers, and their prospects. He is to “reprove, rebuke, and exhort 
with all long-suffering and doctrine.” He is to keep before them, con- 
tinually, the varied motives to godly living, such motives as may be drawn 
from Gospel facts and Gospel promises. He is to see that the children 
of believers are instructed in the relation they bear to the kingdom, and 
to press upon them the obligations which grow out of that relation. Thus 
the church is to grow, and its blessings are to descend through succeeding 
generations, by the raising up of a godly seed to inherit the promises of 
the covenant. 

But, in addition to this, every pastor must also ‘do the work of an 
evangelist.” He must be a preacher of good tidings to the multitudes 
of the sinful and the unbelieving. He must remember that the Church 
is a light-bearer to the nations, and a messenger of salvation to them 
that are without. He cannot be indifferent to that part of his commis- 
sion which bids him proclaim, in the hearing of all who can be reached, 
the words of eternal life. 

This work of evangelisation, however, is something that belongs 
to every disciple of the Lord Jesus. It is laid, as a duty, upon 
every one who has heard the message to the saving of his own 
soul. It is conferred as a privilege upon every one whose heart 
has been touched by the power of a Saviour’s love. “Let him 
that heareth say, Come,” is a commission broad enough and plain 
enough to clothe every Christian with authority to tell the story of 
salvation whenever and wherever God shall give them opportunity. 
The Christians who were scattered by persecution went everywhere 
evangelising (Acts viii. 4). The second reference to the same event 
(Acts xi. 19) tells how it was done. They went “as far as... Antioch, 
Aadovvres Tov Noyov—talking the word.” It was not official preaching. 
Men were not accustomed to assume the office of a herald or ambassador 
without some kind of sanction from the Church. But Christ and His 
cross was the theme of conversation. In season and out of season, 
wherever hearers were found, the story of salvation was repeated. And 
in the same way the work of evangelising is committed to the universal 
Church of God. Every Christian is called to engage in it, whenever 
God’s providence makes the opportunity. The method of working 
depends upon the gifts one may possess, or the position in life he may 
occupy, or the sphere of service he is called to fill. Some are endowed 
with peculiar gifts. They have the anointing of the Spirit of the Lord, 
and feel constrained to give themselves wholly to the work. They are 
not qualified to be pastors, but they can be gospellers to tell the story 
of salvation to the unbelieving, and to publish the Saviour’s invitation, 
“Come.” They know that the feast is prepared, and their hearts are 
yearning to go forth and bear the invitation to the guests, “ Come, for 
all things are ready.” They are ready to go out into the streets and 
lanes, into the highways and hedges ; and with a holy boldness that often 
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overleaps the barriers of custom, with a zeal that brooks no restriction 
by lines of ordinary routine, they would lay hold upon the careless and 
the wretched, and compel them to come in. They do not want to be 
pastors. They do not presume to shepherd or feed the flock of God. 
Their one work is to proclaim salvation to the lost. Their one aim is 
to preach the Gospel with simplicity and earnestness to the world. 
They have nothing to do with the work of organisation, and development, 
and discipline. Peter and John can attend to that. Philip’s work is 
done when the Gospel is preached, and souls are born unto God, and 
great joy is enkindled in the city. Indeed, one who is called only to do 
the work of an evangelist cannot continue long in the same community. 
To do so would be to combine the office of evangelist with that of pastor, 
and for the latter he has no call, no qualification, no inclination. The 
message is delivered. If the Holy Ghost accompanies it with quickening 
and converting power, the evangelist passes on, leaving it for the pastor 
and teacher to gather and care for the fruit. 

Every pastor, therefore, must also be an evangelist. But it does not 
follow that every evangelist must also be a pastor. The peculiar function 
of his office precludes him from it. He may be most successful in his 
own vocation ; he may be abundantly blessed, and his labours wonder- 
fully owned of God ; the Lord has a work for him to do there. But if 
he undertakes the duties of the pastorate, the probability is that he will 
utterly fail. 

It becomes an important inquiry, then, whether there is not a place 
for this narrower ministry among the official appointments of the Church. 
And still more important is the inquiry as to whether we have not 
suffered serious loss by our failure to give practical and formal recogni- 
tion to these two ministries. We seem to have forgotten that God has 
given to the Church some evangelists, as well as some pastors and 
teachers ; that the same Lord who gave to the Church a pastorate which 
is local and permanent, has also given an evangelistic service that is 
itinerant. Our ecclesiastical arrangements ought to find a place and an 
honourable recognition for the evangelist, and the standard of qualifica- 
tion ought not to be the same as that which is required for the pastor. 
In theory, indeed, the Presbyterian Church does recognise the distinction, 
as is shown in her form of government. But we have destroyed that 
distinction in our practice by putting all our candidates for the ministry 
through the same mill; and the standard of qualification by which all 
are measured is, with rare exceptions, the standard of the pastorate. 

The evils which have resulted from the enforcement of a uniform 
standard of ministerial qualification are many. 

1. It has hindered the usefulness of some men, by laying upon them 
burdens which they are unable to bear. When one feels called upon to 
go forth and preach the Gospel, and applies for the commission of the 
Church, it is required that he shall undergo the full preparation, and 
exhibit all the qualifications deemed necessary for the full work of the 
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pastorate. This requirement implies a demand that he shall assume 
pastoral duties, and bids him look to that as the field of his labour. 
Accordingly, he goes forward, and is inducted into a pastoral charge only 
to prove, in a brief period, that he has undertaken a work too heavy for 
him. He fails, and soon drops out to swell the list of ministers without 
a charge, for whom the Church provides no work, unless they shall 
receive a call to another pastorate. It must not be inferred that every 
unemployed minister of the American Presbyterian Church would make 
a successful evangelist ; but very few will affirm that even the best 
known and most successful evangelists of our time would be able to 
sustain themselves long as pastors. They are successful because they 
followed that path of ministerial service for which their gifts best qualified 
them, and because they avoided a position which they could not fill. 
But who can tell how many of the unemployed might be eminently 
useful in purely evangelistic labour, if the Church had devised a scheme 
or established an agency for their employment ? 

2. The failure to give practical recognition to the distinction between 
the evangelist and the pastor has wrought injury in another direction : 
it has inflicted upon the Church the irregularity and the danger (to use 
no stronger term) of irresponsible lay-evangelism. Because Mr. Moody 
has proved his call to preach the Gospel, while declining to accept the 
formal authorisation and commission of the Church, and proved it so 
conspicuously that scarcely a presbytery in either Continent would refuse 
him licensure now if he should ask it—because of this, a multitude of 
men have undertaken to imitate his example, without achieving his 
success. With a Bagster Bible in one hand, and a “ carpet-bag”’ in the 
other ; with a collation of texts as their only intellectual furniture, while 
their chief spiritual furniture consists of a zeal not according to know- 
ledge, they have gone up and down the land, disparaging Church order, 
proclaiming a crusade against the normal conditions of Church life, 
interrupting and overturning established methods of Church work, mani- 
festing a degree of assurance that would seem like proclaiming themselves 
the apostles of a new dispensation, impairing the influence of Church 
officers by their sometimes contemptuous disregard of official direction, 
and leaving behind them the seeds of dissension, or the chill of deadness 
and inaction, until, in some communities, the faithful and the prayerful, 
both of pastors and people, have learned to dread their coming as the 
prudent farmer dreads the prairie fire. Such scenes and such results 
might be prevented, if the Church, among her ecclesiastical arrangements, 
provided an agency for this work, so that churches desiring special evan- 
gelistic aid could have some authoritative source of supply. As things 
are now, the people have little security against erroneous teaching and 
abnormal methods. They can only learn by trial, and experience keeps 
a dear school. Of some of the most widely-known evangelists, it might 
be said with literal truth, ‘The places which know them once know them 
no more for ever.” 

VOL. IV.—NO. XX. K 
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3. It has taught the people to set up a false standard of success for 
pastoral work. The people have not been taught to distinguish between 
the office and work of the pastor on the one hand, and of the mere 
evangelist on the other; hence they do not stop to consider that the 
success of one cannot be taken as a measure for the other. And accord- 
ingly, when evangelistic zeal begins to set a community on fire; when the 
simplicity of saving truth, presented in new and varied methods, breaks 
through the routine of ordinary life, and is pressed home upon the con- 
science day after day without cessation, until, through the promised 
power of the Holy Ghost, the barriers give way, and many souls are 
born anew,—under the excitement of such scenes, some good people 
are disposed to disparage the labours of faithful pastors, and to say, 
“ Why cannot we have such preaching all the time? Why do not our 
pastors take a lesson from this, and stop their expositions of doctrines 
and duties, and stick to the simple Gospel of salvation, preaching 
that and nothing else?”” Well, why not? Just because pastors are 
not mere evangelists. If they were, they would not continue to be 
pastors very long; if preaching is restricted to purely evangelistic 
themes, and ministerial labour to purely evangelistic efforts, the Church 
will soon die for lack of meat, and Christians will complain, “ We are 
not fed.” The Church cannot grow merely by its accessions. The 
most important feature of its growth is in the knowledge, and piety, 
and activity, and benevolence of its members. To promote this growth 
is the mission of the pastor and teacher, the importance of which may 
be learned from the epistles of Paul. While he was doing the work of 
an evangelist out in the Pagan world, he preached only the story of 
Jesus and the resurrection. But in his letters to the churches, he dis- 
cusses the whole field of correlative truth, as necessary to their godly 
edifying. The pastor may not neglect the work of an evangelist. He 
must give to the sinner his portion in due season. But whoever makes 
that his specialty, confining his preaching and his work entirely in that 
channel, had better give up his pastorate, or his pastorate will very soon 
give up him. 

4. It is possible that we may discover here the secret of so many 
brief and broken pastorates. The people have settled a mere evangelist 
in the position of a pastor, or (vice versd) they have expected a pastor 
to do for them the full work of an evangelist, and to be successful in it 
according to the modern standard of success. 

It is, indeed, a blessed and glorious distinction when one becomes 
known as a winner of souls. It is a grand testimony when God has 
owned one’s ministry by making it the instrument of numerous con- 
versions ; this is a distinction which every pastor might most earnestly 
covet. But the gifts for the two offices are not often found, in any 
great degree of excellence or eminence, in the same person. Paul 
might be regarded as an illustrious example, but even he gave his life 
to evangelistic work, and never attempted a settled pastorate. Spurgeon 
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is a remarkable instance of a man who, for a quarter of a century, 
has maintained a useful and successful pastorate, and at the same 
time has been an evangelist whose power to attract and win the 
multitude has never waned. There may be a few such men in a 
generation but they are exceptions to the rule. Yet some people have 
thoughtlessly seized upon eminence in one line of labour as the 
guarantee of eminence in both. Evangelistic success makes more 
noise, attracts more of popular attention, and becomes more widely 
known. For that reason, men are sometimes called to vacant pastorates, 
solely on the ground of their reputation as evangelists. The people 
say, “That man has a good record; he has not been long in his 
present field, it is true, but he has greatly strengthened the Church 
by adding many to its membership.” So they approach him with a 
call, and find him ready to come. And the people among whom he 
has been are just as willing to let him go, for his work among them is 
done; the ingathering has taken place. What that Church now wants is 
pastoral instruction and care, which that man cannot give. God 
endowed him with the gifts of an evangelist, and he cannot be a 
successful pastor, even if he would. So he gives up his field, goes 
elsewhere, and assumes another pastorate only to have it soon broken, 
and to find himself again adrift when his evangelistic work in that 
locality is done. This state of things might be remedied if people 
were taught to select a pastor because of his fitness to do a pastor's 
work. If, in addition to this, he possesses the gifts of an evangelist in 
an eminent degree, so much the better. But, lacking these, let him 
call in evangelistic aid whenever his field seems ripe for a movement 
of that character. Such division of labour would be rendered easier 
if the Church recognised and provided an agency for this distinctive 
work. Pastors could be assisted by men who are subject to the same 
authority as themselves. Thus churches might be relieved from the 
affliction of frequent changes ; good and earnest men, whose power in 
winning souls is everywhere acknowledged, would not be dependent on 
pastoral calls for a field of labour ; pastors would be relieved from 
the dangers of irresponsible guerilla warfare ; and judicious evangelism 
would be promoted. 

5. The confusion of offices may also explain the difficulty which 
some churches experience in finding a minister suited to their mind. 
They are looking and waiting and hoping to find the endowments of 
two offices pre-eminent in one man. They want a pastor who shall be 
sound and dignified, and able and influential, as James in Jerusalem, 
and an evangelist who shall be as successful as Paul in Corinth. Such 
men are not abundant anywhere, and the result of the expectation is, 
either long-continued vacancy, or speedy disappointment. How different 
it might be, if the congregation would understand that God has set some 
men in the Church to be pastors, and some to be evangelists. If they 
want a pastor, let them judge him by his ability to feed and strengthen 
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and guide and comfort the Church, developing its energies and direct- 
ing its activities. If they want an evangelist, let them engage one for 
temporary service, and let their pastor and people sustain him by their 
labours and their prayers, as, in daily assemblies, he preaches the Gospel 
of salvation to the unconverted, and leads believers in united, earnest 
attack upon the indifference and unbelief of the world. Let the Church, 
through her organised courts, assume the supervision of both depart- 
ments of the work, and provide the agencies for both. Then we might 
expect strength where now there is weakness, and order where now 
there is much confusion. “Let all things be done decently, and in 
order.” 

Davip C. Marquis. 


BOHEMIA AFTER THE DEATH OF HUSS. 


T is said that the first tidings of the fate of Huss were brought to 
Bohemia by one of the barons sent with him to Constance as a 
safeguard, but who returned with nothing but a handful of his ashes. 
The groans and tears which the news at first called forth, speedily gave 
way to a deep and bitter hatred of the priests, who were openly insulted, 
while their property was destroyed. The vassals of John the Iron 


became conspicuous among those who divided the riches and estates of 
their superiors among themselves. The patrons everywhere ejected the 
priests from their parishes, and called in the followers of Huss. The 
king gladly listened to Yesenizze’s demonstrations of the wrongs com- 
mitted against the Reformer; the queen sorrowed sincerely for her 
“good and pious chaplain ;” the congregation of Bethlehem almost 
canonised its beloved pastor. And, while the mass of the people might 
perhaps have gradually forgotten the outrage, the nobility gave quite an 
unexpected turn to the state of affairs. For, not only did the Diet, 
towards the end of the year 1414, most strongly condemn the conduct 
of the Council, but many of the nobles signed a covenant by which they 
bound themselves for six years to. defend the free course of the Gospel 
upon their estates, to obey the bishops only in so far as their require- 
ments accorded with Scripture, to be guided in matters spiritual by the 
Council of the University, and to resist bans and interdicts, by whatever 
secular power these might be supported. Letters renouncing the papal 
authority were repeatedly sent to Constance, one of them being signed 
by no less than four hundred and fifty-two barons.* 

After being pronounced heretics by Pope Martin, the Hussites drew 
up a Confession of Faith consisting of twenty-three articles, and consti- 
tuted themselves into a separate Church. But the doctrinal statements 


* The original document, long considered lost, has been discovered in the Library of 
the University of Edinburgh. 
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are very timid, and manifest a nervous anxiety to give as little oifence 
to Rome as possible ; hence they were deemed unsatisfactory by the 
more resolute Hussites, who wished to break with Rome altogether. 
Indeed, the articles became the Confession of but one party among the 
Bohemian Reformers, whose sole point of agreement was the demand for 
communion in both kinds, while their differences were legion. 

Of the sections into which they were divided, the most numerous and 
powerful, as well as aristocratic and conservative, were the Calixtines, so 
called from their being content with requiring the Eucharistic cup for 
the laity : they believed in transubstantiation, accepted the traditions of 
the Church, observed five sacraments, read masses for the dead, prayed 
to saints, and kept vigils and other ceremonies. 

The Taborites formed another community, of a wholly different 
character, and one which perhaps most truly embodied and expressed 
the ideas of Huss. At an early period, they set up a separate Church 
and commonwealth on federal principles, having its centre or capital at 
Tabor, a strong fortress between Prague and the Roman Catholic districts. 
The leaders, perceiving that it could not be long before they would be 
called to defend their doctrinal positions by the sword, soon began to 
train their followers for the emergencies of war and to establish military 
camps, while an immense amount of war-material was prepared. The 
great genius of their military system for a time was the well-known 
blind knight, John Zizka, the only general who lost no battle in which 
he ever engaged. 

The doctrines of the Taborites, which can be very clearly made out 
from the works of their opponents—though their own writings have 
almost entirely been destroyed in the later persecutions—cannot but 
take a Calvinist by surprise. They held that the Bible alone, without 
the Apocrypha, is the rule of faith ; that mere human tradition, how- 
ever ancient, is not binding ;-and that such customs and ceremonies as 
vigils, mass, the sign of the cross, the wearing of certain robes, tonsures, 
and blessings, are not to be observed. God ought to be worshipped in 
the vernacular language of every country ; and for such worship no 
altars, churches, or chapels are necessary. The dedication of churches 
to saints, the making of images, prayers addressed to saints or the Virgin, 
and the adoration of relics, are all idolatrous practices. There is no 
such place as purgatory, and to pray for the dead is asin. No other 
day than the Sabbath is to be kept holy. It is perfectly lawful for 
priests to marry, and there are no bishops in the Roman sense of the 
term: any priest can be chosen to ordain students or laymen to the 
ministry. There are but two sacraments, and no such change as tran- 
substantiation in the celebration of the Eucharist, where Christ is only 
sacramentally present. When to these tenets we add the Hussite doctrines 
of predestination, of justification by faith, and of the invisible Church, 
we cannot fail to recognise in the Taborites a Calvinistic Church a 
hundred years before the appearance of Calvin. 
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Some years later—viz., in 1424—a third church or federacy was 
formed in the east of Bohemia ; this was called the New Brotherhood,— 
formerly, “he Orebites, and later, the Orphans. Their leader was Zizka, 
who could not quite agree with the Taborites, and yet could not wholly 
disagree with the Calixtines. They believed in transubstantiation, but 
abhorred nearly everything else in the Roman Church, except the 
worship of the Virgin, and regarded the Pope as Antichrist. As might 
be expected under the rule of their military president, whom we may 
well agree to regard as a truly pious man,—a “fanatic of pure life,”— 
a rigid discipline was maintained: all immoral persons were “judged 
according to the law of God,” and expelled from the community. The 
party was but small, and comparatively unimportant. 

Many endeavours were made to heal these unhappy divisions that 
had unfortunately arisen among the Bohemian Reformers : conferences 
and disputations were held, from every one of which, however, each party 
retired only more strengthened in the conviction that it was in the right. 
In spite of every attempt to treat their differences as merely formal and 
outward, it became more and more apparent that these were really deep- 
reaching and essential. On the whole, however, as might have been 
expected, the Orebites drew more to the Taborites, and both were ready 
to combine against the Calixtines. And though they all began negotia- 
tions with mutual regard, this feeling too speedily passed away, while 
merely political interests and considerations gradually took possession 
of their minds. When concord had existed among all parties for a time, 
the Calixtines, bewitched by the siren voice of Rome, were only too ready 
to break the peace. 

The Crusades.—When, on the death of King Venceslaus, his brother, 
the Emperor Sigismund, became heir to the Bohemian crown, nobody 
questioned his right ; but his treacherous behaviour towards Huss in 
connection with the Council of Constance was so vivid in the memory of 
the Hussites, that they determined to make their religious liberty the 
price of his accession to the throne. On account of his continued absence 
in travel through France and England, he had appointed the widowed 
Queen Sophia regent in Bohemia ; to her, therefore, the Hussites pre- 
sented four articles embodying their demands, with the request that she 
would forward them to Sigismund. These articles, which afterwards 
became famous under the name of Compactata, were the following :— 
1. The restoration of the Cup to the laity, and the use of the vernacular 
language in public worship. 2. The withdrawal of secular power from 
the clergy. 3. Full liberty to preach and spread the Word of God. 
4. Subjection of the clergy to the common law of the country for the 
punishment of public crimes. The Emperor gave no direct reply, but 
secretly advised the regent how to act, so as to quench this spirit of 
independence among the Hussites. Zizka, however, saw through Sigis- 
mund’s devices, and, resolved to defeat them, summoned all the parties 
of the Hussites to assemble at Prague, November 10, 1419. To pre- 
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vent their meeting, the regent had posted military detachments on all 
the roads leading to the capital, in order to intercept and disperse the 
people ; but the news of this only roused the citizens, while the Taborites, 
from without, swept the queen’s troops before them and entered Prague, 
where the royal quarter was attacked, and, after two days’ fighting, 
carried and occupied. 

Sigismund did not under-estimate the strength and determination of 
the Hussites, but he hoped, in spite of the loss of the capital, to crush 
them at once with a decisive stroke. Accordingly, a crusade was now 
preached all around Bohemia, and a vast multitude gathered under his 
banners. Marching from Hungary, through Moravia and Silesia, he 
entered Bohemia by the valley of the Elbe, while his army continued to 
increase till it numbered 150,000 men, with about 40 princes, represent- 
ing 23 different nationalities. His course was marked by heaps of ruins 
and burning stakes: the most unsparing cruelty was inflicted every- 
where. In Kutna Hora, the miners hunted the Hussites like wild beasts, 
and when they captured them, threw them into mines, where they were 
dashed to pieces ; in a few months, 5496 Hussites suffered this death 
there. In the south, the Rosenbergs burned Hussite villages and 
slaughtered the inhabitants. These and similar cruelties plainly showed 
the Hussites what they must expect, in the event of defeat. Prague, 
reinforced by the Taborites, awaited with trembling the approach of the 
relentless enemy. Zizka conducted the defence. Taborite women and 
children, aided by the most refined ladies of the capital, wrought day 
and night in the trenches, while the men were equally busy repairing 
the walls. After a fruitless negotiation, appeal was made to the sword, 
and the imperial army was twice repulsed from the walls of Prague 
(1420). Sigismund fell back upon Kutna Hora, to recruit his forces 
and prepare for a renewed attack. He awaited a large reinforcement 
in the shape of an army of 200,000 crusaders under Cardinal Branda 
from Piacenza; the Hussites could muster no more than 30,000 men 
in all. Swift as lightning, Zizka marched to meet the Cardinal, whose 
army he completely routed (1421); then, making a detour, he 
destroyed innumerable castles and forts belonging to the Emperor's 
adherents, and, after capturing Kutna Hora, he defeated Sigismund 
again in two engagements, compelling him to give up all thought of 
gaining military fame. A third expedition under Frederic of Branden- 
burg suffered a similar defeat (1422). 

The extraordinary success of the Bohemian Reformers puzzled the 
Pope and disheartened the Emperor. No one can tell what the issue 
might have been if all the schemes of Zizka had been realised. It is 
probable that he himself preferred a Republic ; it is certain that many 
Hussites desired that form of government; but in deference to the 
opinion of others, the Bohemian crown was offered to Prince Vitold, 
cousin of the Polish King Vladislaus. The offer was accepted, but the 
execution of the engagement was prevented by Sigismund, who formed 
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an alliance with Vladislaus. It almost seemed, too, that the favourable 
opportunity had now arrived for the complete subjugation of the weakened 
Hussites. to the Roman Church. An army of 70,000 men broke into 
Bohemia from Saxony with unwonted rapidity, while the Hussites 
could dispatch but a handful of Taborites to sustain the first shock of 
the invaders. These attacked the Bohemians in their camp at Aussig. 
It was very early on a Sabbath morning ; the Taborites were engaged 
in prayer, and earnestly desired to avoid battle; but, being much 
harassed, they closed their waggon-castle, and prepared for death. 
Theirs, however, was the victory, nearly one-third of the enemy being 
slain around the waggon-rampart (1426). Next year, they routed the 
army of the Emperor’s son-in-law, Albrecht, Duke of Austria; and, 
afterwards, with 16,000 infantry and 1500 cavalry, defeated Cardinal 
Belfort with a force of more than 200,000 infantry and 80,000 horse. 

The Hussites, far from being intoxicated by their wonderful success, 
were ready, after every victory, to treat for peace, and besought the 
Pope not to compel them to take up the sword again, but in vain ; they 
were told that they must either submit or perish. Then they resolved 
to force peace from the Church by assuming the offensive, and transfer- 
ring the war into the territories of their enemies. In this way they 
invaded Germany and Hungary, where every city opened its gates to 
them ; they penetrated to the Baltic Sea, the Maine, and the Danube, 
spreading their doctrines as they went along. It was probably at this 
time that Paul Craw came to Scotland ; it is certain, however, that his 
martyrdom at St. Andrews took place at the same time as the burning 
of nearly forty German Hussites in Bavaria. Rome, roused to make a 
last attempt at repelling this two-fold invasion, gathered an army of 
90,000 infantry and 40,000 cavalry, which, under the command of 
Cardinal Julius Cesarini, crossed the Bohemian mountains, and surpassed 
in atrocity all similar expeditions. But as soon as they perceived the 
first Taborite columns, and heard the tune of Zizka’s hymn, “Ye 
warriors of God our Lord,” Rome’s warriors fled, leaving banners, tents, 
arms—everything—to their enemies, who were especially amused on 
finding the Cardinal’s crucifix, cap, and cloak, and the Papal bull. A 
few swift and dexterous strokes on the part of the Taborites cleared 
Bohemia of foreign foes. Neither Pope nor Emperor had now any force 
to cope with the dreaded heretics ; but resort was had to diplomacy, 
whose slippery by-paths promised better success than the open field 
of valour. 

Council of Basle, 1433.—Cesarini, the moving-spring of the Council 
of Basle, contrived, although against the will of the Pope, to have letters 
of’ invitation sent to Bohemia. A willing response having been given, 
the preliminaries and the order of the disputations were settled by a 
mixed commission, and the Hussites set out in high spirits, a goodly 
company. Whether by mistake or by design, Cesarini began, at their 
first interview with the Council, to call them to account for twenty-eight 
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heretical articles, the discussion of which would certainly have broken 
their phalanx, inasmuch as these touched the points of difference 
among them. But, perceiving the danger, they declined going beyond 
the four articles previously presented to Sigismund, which formed the 
common ground of all their parties. The Council consented, and selected 
its ablest men to contest the positions of the Hussites, who, however, 
proved as expert in argument as in arms ; indeed, the disputation was, 
to them, little more than a mere rehearsal. Stoykovich, a Servian, had 
to contend with Rokyzzana, the Calixtine, against the giving of the cup 
to the laity ; Carlier, a Frenchman, had to prove to Nicolaus, the 
Taborite, the uselessness of Church discipline; Kalteisen, a German 
theologian, had to convince Udalrick, the Orebite, that the Gospel is 
not meant to be preached publicly ; while Palomar, a Spaniard, had to 
show Peter Payne that the secular power of the Church is essential to 
the kingdom of Christ. Though the Hussites, certainly, if not the 
Council also, had put their case into the ablest hands, the discussion 
failed of the result desired ; for, in spite of the friendly intercourse, no 
agreement could be arrived at, mainly because the Council dared not 
consent to the demand of their opponents, that Scripture alone should 
be the standard of appeal; thus the conference broke up, amid mutual 

assurances of regard and invocation of blessings. 
Ere the Hussites withdrew, it was agreed that an embassy should be 
sent from the Council to Bohemia in order to carry on negotiations. 
Legates indeed were appointed and came, but with the strictest instruc- 
tions to concede as little as they possibly could ; while the Hussites, on 
the other hand, stoutly persisted in their claims to be left in the un- 
restricted maintenance of their doctrine and ritual, and to be treated as 
faithful sons of the Church. The excuses made by the legates were 
endless, as were also the letters and deputations sent between Basle and 
Prague. Five weary years of wrangling and fruitless negotiations only 
served to bring out, with increasing clearness, the cunning craft of the 
Council’s agents, on the one hand, and the foolish simplicity and credulity 
of the Hussites, on the other. Rome knew well that by protracting 
the business she would but gain, and the others lose ; too soon, indeed, 
those who had recently been commanding victors became her suppliants. 
Yet her opponents were wise enough, for a time, to sink their differ- 
ences and concentrate their powers in the defence of the four articles : 
the Taborites, though unheeded in their warning to “shun Basle as a 
‘ basilisk,” yet, perceiving the recovered strength of the empire and the 
lacerated condition of their fatherland, consented to cherish the sanguine 
hopes of the Calixtines and Orebites, and preferred to rescue at least 
something, rather than jeopardise everything. Even these four articles, 
however, were now too much for Rome, who clearly saw, that as long as the 
Hussites were united in their defence, it was hopeless for her to succeed. 
Her legates, accordingly, used every means to produce disunion ; they 
sought to persuade the nobility that they placed themselves in an 
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abject position by serving such vulgar elements, and fair promises and 
bribes did the rest. Moved by such influences, many recanted, and 
were secretly received back into the Church. The Taborites, among 
whom very few nobles were to be found, were all at once denounced as 
the worst enemies of their country and the greatest hindrance to peace. 
The Orebites completely broke up ; their nobility joined the Calixtines, 
while their burghers went over to the Taborites. And now there came to 
the foreground entirely new principles, which deeply influenced and 
modified the religious sentiments ; democracy took shelter in the camp 
of the Taborites, while aristocracy found a congenial home among the 
Calixtines ; and a new civil war once more desolated the country. For 
the last time, two Hussite black waggon-castles stood opposed to each 
other ; and the issue was to decide in favour either of a thorough 
reformation and separation from Rome, on the ground of a new social 
order, or a partial reformation, on something like the old social basis. 
The armies met on the 30th of May, 1434, at Lipany. The forenoon 
was devoted to religious exercises, including the partaking of the 
communion. Though both parties seemed to be conscience-stricken for 
the impending crime of fratricide, there was no one who would propose 
peace and forgiveness ; yet each side was well aware that neither could 
establish itself except at the expense of the other. The sun set on the 
struggling armies, and rose upon them struggling still, and set again ere 
there were signs of either giving way. Then the Calixtines—possibly 
by way of stratagem—turned and fled, drawing the Taborites from their 
waggons, and thereby making them an easy prey. Those who, in the 
pursuit, imagined that they were the victors, were soon surrounded by 
the waggons of their enemies, and slaughtered en masse. Some, who 
escaped being surrounded by the Calixtines, took up a position in the 
village of Lipany, where they fortified themselves in the houses ; but 
these were set on fire, and only a miserable remnant, that escaped being 
consumed in the flames, made their way to Kolin. 

The Calixtines thus gained a great but a valueless victory. For, 
though they were now rid of a rival, they had lost their best ally, and 
Rome did not recede a single hair’s breadth from her position. Indeed, 
had it not been for the impatience of the Emperor to have the 
Bohemian crown set upon his false gray locks, as well as for the fierce 
speeches of the Taborites, and their new preparations for war, Rome 
might have outwitted the Hussites altogether. It was merely owing to 
the eagerness of the Emperor's ambition that the Four Articles were at 
last ratified, and peace concluded with the Taborites (1436); many 
aged Bohemian warriors, however, left the church at Iglau before the 
ceremony was ended, and shed bitter tears of disappointment in secret 
over the meagre result of all their toils and sufferings: “We had 
thought of an entirely new state of things,” they said, “but this is all 
they give us, and we get it grudgingly ! ” 

The Compactata proved but a rotten peace, however, for they only 
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bound the King, not the Pope. The monarch, indeed, was obliged by 
his coronation-oath to maintain them, but if Rome refused to sanction 
his coronation, it remained an invalid cererzony ; thus the scant gain, 
for which so much treasure and blood had been paid, was in constant 
danger of being wholly lost. Many were the shifts and excuses of 
Rome ; she alleged that the Hussites were so much divided that she did 
not know with whom she was to treat ; the Compactata, moreover, it 
was affirmed, were conceded only to the generation that fought for them, 
and since the Hussites had now been received into the Church, it was 
their duty to submit to its teaching and decisions ; further, it was 
insisted that the Bohemians misunderstood and misinterpreted the 
Compactata. To crown all, Rome did not scruple to steal the original 
document, which she obtained on the plea of being really unacquainted 
with its contents ! 

Final overthrow of Tabor.—The next occupant of the Bohemian 
throne was Albrecht, Duke of Austria, a thorough Papist, who was 
prevented from abolishing the Compuctata only by his early death 
(1444). During the minority of his son and successor, when the 
country was governed by two regents, Ptachek of Pirkstein and George 
of Podebrad, Rome continued to pursue her ends, and actually suc- 
ceeded in wholly drawing over the moderate Calixtines to her side. 
Others, who still dreamed of an independent National Church, with 
Rokyzzana for their bishop, were foolish enough to believe the insinua- 
tions of Rome, that the Bohemians failed to obtain what they wished 
because they could not agree in their demands. Accordingly, the cry 
for union was raised anew, and louder than ever before; a Diet and a 
General Synod were summoned to meet at Kutna Hora ; but the real 
meaning of the clamour was the suppression of the Taborites. Vain 
were the protests and remonstrances of this far-advanced community ; 
a general coalition was formed against them ; and as every legitimate 
kind of influence was powerless to affect their moral and spiritual 
preponderance, brute force was employed to break down their organisa- 
tion. Prokop had fallen at Lipany; Nicolaus was now aged and feeble; 
the only two remaining leaders, Peter Payne and Nemetz, were banished. 
Their congregations were provided with Calixtine priests, and their 
separate existence as a Church soon came to an end; only at Kolin* 
and Tabor were left the two fortresses and congregations which still 
dared to confront the Calixtines. 

On the election of George of Podebrad to the throne of Bohemia in 
1458, the malice of Rome knew no bounds. A thorough and deter- 
mined Calixtine, he scorned the perfidious proposal that he should 
betray the Utraquist cause, and soon felt the force of Papal wrath. 


* An interesting remnant of those times is in possession of the Reformed Congregation 
at Kolin. It is a massive silver communion cup, found, after the lapse of 730 years, in 
the grave of a Taborite priest, slain at Lipany and buried at Kolin. Researches made 
point to Prokop. 
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A fearful ban was hurled upon his head, while his kingdom was laid 
under an interdict ; a new crusade was proclaimed against him and his 
co-religionists, while the Pope went about offering to dispose of the 
Bohemian crown to some more worthy and obedient son of the Church ; 
sedition was sown within his camp, and there was even a vile attempt 
made to poison him. But all Rome’s machinations proved vain ; the 
crusaders were defeated as before, and driven from the Bohemian 
frontiers. With the view of effectually checking the Papal lust of 
dominion, the Calixtine monarch endeavoured to realise an idea which 
he had long cherished—the emancipation of the State from Romish 
tutelage: but the neighbouring thrones were occupied either by weak 
or fickle monarchs who afforded him no help in the accomplishment of 
his plans, which he did not live long enough to execute even within his 
own dominions. 

The Calixtine Church, the representative of Utraquism, still remained 
in the same uncertain position. Tired at last with Romish obstinacy, 
it began negotiations for union with the Eastern Church, but these were 
suddenly broken off by the fall of Constantinople into the hands of the 
Turks. Bereft of its strong support and stimulant by the ruin of the 
Taborite cause, it gradually grew weaker, and finally expired,—no one 
can say precisely when. 

Vincent Dvus&k. 


NOTES OF THE DAY. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL CENTENARY. 


Tue Sunday-School Centenary has been very successfully celebrated in London, 
It commenced with a sort of union-meeting in the Guildhall, presided over by the 
Lord Mayor, in which the two great associations, the (Church of England) Sunday- 
School Institute and the (undenominational) Sunday-School Society, took part. 
There was a vast audience. Among the speakers were the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Sir Charles Reed, Lord Hatherley—for forty years himself a Sabbath-school 
teacher,—Rev. Dr. Vincent from the United States, &c. Some interesting 
statistics were given in the speeches, There are 4} millions of Sabbath scholars 
in the United Kingdom, 6} millions in the United States,—over the whole world, 
12 millions of scholars, and 1} millions of teachers, After the Guildhall meeting, 
the Church and Nonconformity diverged, and during the rest of the week each 
went its own way. There have been Church of England Conferences at Cannon 
Street Hotel and Lambeth Palace, Nonconformist Conferences at the Congre- 
gational Memorial Hall, on three successive days, in which representatives from 
nine or ten different countries took part. The Sunday-School Union had a féte 
at the Crystal Palace on the Wednesday, at which between forty and fifty thousand 
—young and old—were present. On the Saturday, 20,000 Church children of the 
metropolis were entertained by the Archbishop in the Lambeth grounds, when 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were present. During the whole week there 
were early communions in several Episcopal Churches. The Nonconformists had 
an evening communion in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, at which between two 
and three thousand persons were present. Mr. Spurgeon presided. Nor has the 
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Centenary been observed in London only, but more or less over the whole of 
England. Several statues of Robert Raikes were unveiled during the week, one 
at Gloucester and another at London ; a third was in henour of a dozen Sabbath- 
school founders, from the devout Cardinal Borromeo down to the Unitarian 
Theophilus Lindsey and the Evangelical Church-of-England Raikes. 

It was not to be expected that on such an occasion the Sunday school would 
escape attack. It has been made the subject of adverse criticism by the Rector of 
Hawarden, but with such an evident animus as to take all weight from his words. 
Mr. Stephen Gladstone asked in his speech at the Mold Clerical Conference, if they 
had never heard of “ Sunday schools being turned into bear-gardens,” of schools 
being “ hindered and almost upset” by the levity and fidgetiness of a few teachers ? 
Had there not been something, he asked, “of bribery by treats and prizes?” 
Sunday schools turned into bear-gardens! So have General Councils, so have 
Parliaments, so have Church Congresses, so have Convocations. Did Mr. Glad- 
stone ever try his hand with a few city boy-roughs? Every one who /as tried 
knows how hard it is to deal with them, till strong will, good sense, and great 
kindness have broken them in. And even then, you may have, at any time, an 
explosion. But are the young unmanageables to be altogether thrown aside? Are 
you not to try your best? And though you fail to attain complete success, some- 
thing may be done. We need not dwell on the other points of this address. 
Apply its style of criticism to the Church, to the Family, to Free Govern- 
ment, and what would it come to? The most ardent advocate of Sunday 
schools sees many defects in them, and mourns over the fact that so many 
pass through them comparatively ignorant and unimpressed. One earnestly hoped- 
for result of the Conferences which have been held is, that things will be im- 
proved, and the Sabbath school made much more effective. Only violent prejudice 
or utter unbelief can doubt that the moral and doctrinal truth which is spread abroad 
by Sabbath schools, and which many would not otherwise obtain, must be beneficial. 
It may be a very imperfect and vague religious knowledge that is often com- 
municated, but even such a knowledge will not be without a real and immediate 
influence, and at any time it may become a blessed power, or at least a light 
to direct and guide towards fuller light. This is estimating things at their lowest. 
But there are thousands and tens of thousands of Sabbath schools, and tens of 
thousands of teachers, thoroughly intelligent, men and women of faith and fire ; 
and all over the land, it is not for a moment to be questioned that they are doing a 
noble work. Only, let us admit there is much that is unsatisfactory: Sabbath schools 
do not accomplish what we should expect. It is to be feared that there is a very 
large proportion of incompetent teachers, and probably a still greater number of 
teachers who are inefficient from want of painstaking and prayer. Ministers, 
we think, very frequently fail to realise the importance of the Sabbath school ; 
and yet it is necessary that they should keep up a close personal interest in it, 
especially where the teaching staff is not first-rate. There are many other points 
the centenary conferences have had before them, and we wait anxiously for full 
reports of their proceedings. For a long time to come, there will be inefficient 
superintendents as there will be inefficient bishops and ministers ; there will be 
frivolous and dress-loving girl-teachers, as there will be frivolous and dressy 
curates ; there will be bear-garden schools as there will be bear-garden assemblies 
of other and graver sorts. But there are changes, within the limits of reasonable 
expectation, to which we may hopefully look forward, making the Sunday school 
a more powerful instrument of good, and which the centenary meetings will help 
to accomplish. 


PROGRESS OF THE TEMPERANCE CAUSE. 


The proofs that public opinion in England has made very decided progress in 
the matter of temperance, have been somewhat numerous of late. The carrying 
of Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s resolution in favour of local option was proof the first. 


” 


Sir Wilfrid, we are told, was “like them that dream.” Victory, after more than 
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twenty defeats, was an almost incomprehensible thing. The value of the vote 
lay not merely in the specific measure, but in the evidence that the tide had 
turned. The next measure was the approval of the House, by 153 to 117, of 
Mr. Stevenson’s motion in favour of the Sunday closing of public-houses. Then 
came Mr. Pease’s proposal, that, while special reference should be made, in 
regulating Sunday closing, to the wants of London, the sale of spirits should be 
absolutely forbidden, and that beer, cider, &c., should only be sold to be consumed 
off the premises. Lastly, a bill for a similar object, applicable to Wales, was read 
a second time without opposition, no fewer than 29 out of the 30 Welsh mem- 
bers being in favour of it. England seems to be awaking to the necessity of 
energetic measures, and no wonder ; the surprise is that the fruitful cause of so 
much evil, the terrible antagonist to every agency of improvement, should have 
been so long in possession of the field. 


THE EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS IN FRANCE. 


On the day appointed, 30th June, the Jesuit establishments for education were 
closed. At three or four o’clock in the morning, the Government of the Republic 
sent the police to turn the Jesuits out of their houses and put seals on their 
chapel doors; the Jesuits left after so much show of resistance as to evince that 
they yielded only to a superior force, There does not seem any evidence that 
needless harshness or want of feeling was shown by the police in the execution of 
their orders. The organs of the Church are naturally disposed to make up 
sensational accounts of the transaction, in order to magnify the “ persecution ” and 
excite a more intense reactionary feeling; but there does not appear to be any 
ground for such representations. The matter has been conducted in a way very 
different from the expulsion of the Huguenots two centuries ago. 

It is impossible to say what may be the result of the measure. The Jesuits 
have usually been splendid educators, and their services will undoubtedly be 
missed. They know their forte lies in conducting schools; and in England, in 
India, and over the world, they are vigorously working their faculty. It is 
extremely likely that many of the expelled fathers will settle in foreign countries 
and continue their labours there. But what about France? Will the Republic be 
able to maintain its ground? Will the reaction not prove too powerful for it? 
Slippery and dangerous as its course is at best, may not the intensity of the 
feeling raised against it by this measure some day lead to its overthrow? If the 
Church has proved a powerful foe to the Republic in days of sunshine, what may 
it not prove in days of storm? Is not the act of the Government an act of 
persecution, and in these days does not persecution usually promote the cause 
against which it is directed? And can the French Government, in a battle with 
the Church, fare better than the German has fared? Is Gambetta stronger than 
Bismarck? Such are the questions which all men are asking, and to which various 
replies are given. Undoubtedly, the prospect is disquieting. There are clouds in 
the horizon considerably bigger than a man’s hand. 

Even granting very fully that, as disloyal citizens, the Jesuits deserve expulsion, 
it must be felt by every true Protestant that this is not the most glorious mode 
of warfare. It would be a far higher victory to conquer them on the field of 
spiritual conflict, to conquer as Luther conquered. It is a great spiritual move- 
ment that France requires—a great revival of faith on a simple basis—faith, not 
in a supernatural Church, but in a supernatural Saviour, and a supernatural Bible. 
God grant her such a faith! ‘The expulsive power of a new affection” is better 
than the expulsive power of the police. ‘‘Othello’s occupation gone” would indi- 
cate a more wholesome feeling with reference to the Jesuits, than the resolution 
to banish them while they enjoy a high reputation as teachers. 
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Tue BuriAts BIL. 


The continued discussions on the English Burials Bill can hardly be contem- 
plated by Presbyterians without a sense of superiority. The real difficulty of the 
matter arises from English graveyards being consecrated ground. What is con- 
secrated ground? It is not only a relic of Popery, but a relic of what is most 
unreal and seductive in Popery. It is a part of the system of externalism—the 
system that professes to do good to men’s souls by external rites. The Church of 
Rome has her last sacraments performed on the body to secure for the soul a 
happy dismissal. She has her masses,—also external performances,—to secure the 
repose of the soul. She has her lights in the chamber of the dead, and her 
litanies and services during the act of burial. And then, instead of committing 
the dust of the departed to a common hole, she has a holy bed prepared for it 
in the consecrated earth of the cemetery. The whole process serves to foster a 
false hope—to encourage trust in outward rites, instead of the holy spiritual 
offices of the one Redeemer. Prelacy keeps up the fiction of consecrated earth : 
Presbyterianism rejects it as a foolish and even dangerous superstition,—we 
mean, it rejects the notion that any real consecration can be induced by Episcopal 
ceremonies. It is not consecration that we reject, but consecration brought about 
by a bishop, or any one else marching round a piece of ground, reading from his 
prayer-book. It is denied, and it ought to be denied, that this gives any consecra- 
tion worthy of the name; and it is affirmed, and ought to be affirmed, that it is 
superstitious, and worse, to imagine that any good to the soul can result from the 
dust being deposited in ground to which this poor ceremony has been applied. 
But take away Episcopal consecration, and there can be no great objection to 
common burial, under such Christian services as the friends of the departed may 
desire. 

In repudiating Episcopal consecrations, we lay emphasis on the adjective Epis- 
copal. We believe in a higher consecration of the sleeping-place of the dead. 
President Lincoln, when dedicating the great National Cemetery at Gettysburg, 
uttered some words, on the consecration of cemeteries, which deserve to be re- 
called in this connection. It is the burial-place of those who died in battle for 
their country. ‘ We,” said Lincoln, “cannot consecrate this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have consecrated it far above our power 
to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long remember what we said 
here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for us, the living, rather 
to be dedicated to the unfinished work which they have thus far so nobly carried 
on.” With some modification, the words are applicable to churchyards. It is 
not the Episcopal ceremony that consecrates them. It is the use to which they 
are applied. It is the holy memories and sweet affections which they promote. 
It is the good lives and Christian graces of some, at least, of those who lie under 
their turf. It is the thought of the resurrection morning, and the transformed 
and glorious bodies which will rise from at least some of the graves. There is 
true consecration in such things. There is only the sham and shadow of it in 
any Episcopal form. The world is getting old, and it is time that in this, as in 
other matters, the real were substituted for the sham. 


THe Late Dr. BoARDMAN. 


We deeply regret to record the death of the Rev. Dr. Henry Augustin 
Boardman, of Philadelphia, President of the General Committee of the Presby- 
terian Council. It occurred on 15th June, after a few hours’ illness. Zhe 
Presbyterian of Philadelphia says :— 

“Dr. Boardman was born in the city of Troy, N.Y., on 9th January, 1808, and 
was therefore in the seventy-third year of his age when he died. He graduated 
at Yale College in the year 1829, and soon entered the Theological Seminary at 
Princeton, N.J., leaving that institution in the year 1833. He was immediately 
called to the pastorate of the Tenth Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia, and 
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was ordained and installed pastor of that church on the 8th of November, 1833. 
That pastorate he held in the midst of many changes, and through many crises in 
Church and State, until the 25th of May, 1876, when the pastoral relation was 
dissolved by the Presbytery of Philadelphia. But the people who received the 
faithful ministries of his life would not part with him then, and he bore the title 
of Pastor Emeritus to the day of his death. 

“ From the day of his settlement in the ministry, Dr. Boardman became a leader 
in the councils of the Presbyterian Church. Compelled to be such at first by the 
circumstances which surrounded him, he speedily grew into the confidence of the 
whole Church, and gained a wide and powerful influence, which he wielded always 
for the extension of the Church and the maintenance of her principles. He was 
a man of mark in all her assemblies, often appearing in her highest Court, dis- 
cussing important subjects with masterly ability, and assisting with wise counsels 
the establishment of many of the institutions which have given her strength and 
ministered to her rapid increase in the land. 

“Tn the year 1854 he was elected Professor of Pastoral Theology in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, but declined the office. The subsequent year 
he was elected Moderator of the General Assembly, and we remember well the 
eloquent sermon with which he opened the succeeding Assembly in Nashville, 
Tenn. 

“ During all the years of his pastorate he was busy with his pen, and a number 
of volumes treating of themes of public interest, and marked by fine scholarship 
and rare excellence of style emanated from him. Some of these have been pub- 
lished abroad, and some, we believe, translated into other tongues. 

“The generation which is fast passing away witnessed the promise of Dr. Board- 
man’s early ministry, and saw it change into the rich and fruitful prime, but few 
knew of the patient studies and conscientious training out of which this rare 
excellence came, He deliberately chose to make his pulpit the place of his power, 
and was wont to exhort his brethren to do the same. His chief ambition was to 
be a preacher of the Gospel of Christ to his fellow-men, and so to preach as to 
commend himself to every man’s conscience in the sight of God. His pastoral 
work he made subordinate to this, or rather made it an adjunct, diligently per- 
formed because it was his duty, and because, out of the various phases of life thus 
presented, and the lessons of men’s great needs and sorrows thus taught, he could 
more earnestly and discriminately preach the Word. To this he gave the labour 
of his life, making all other things bend to his advancement in this high art, and 
gathering materials from all his reading and experience to make his sermons 
richer and more impressive, and his appeals more direct and pungent. 

“In the best sense of a word, which has been so abused as to become somewhat 
nauseating, Dr. Boardman was a man of cultwre. He was a man of extensive 
scholarship—of elegant scholarship. His style was singularly pure, elevated, and 
refined, as if he studied the great models of style with constant assiduity. He 
was exact in matters which others have regarded as small. He was careful in 
his pronunciation of the English tongue, and his notes, even when written 
hastily, were beautifully exact and full. He had read much of the poetry of our 
language, and his knowledge of its hymnology especially was extensive and 
accurate. The current literature of the day he followed with great interest, 
watching earnestly to discern its influence upon the precious Gospel which he 
preached, and upon the kingdom whose interests he was set to advance, And in 
the years when broken health forced him to withdraw for a time from the active 
duties of the ministry, he studied quietly the popular works which a teeming 
press threw forth, and kept abreast of his time in his acquaintance with books 
and works of art. But all his fine cnlture was always subordinated to work for 
the Master, and his scholarly attainments were all consecrated to the service of 
Christ and His Church. He was never seduced by the attractions of literature, 
or led away by the pleasant scenes of society from his life-work. He was always 
and everywhere the minister of Christ, calm, dignified, earnest,—making no truce 
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with temptations and not parleying with the world, but striving ever to win men, 
and casting over them the spell of his lovely character, that he might gain them 
for the service of his Master and their eternal good.” 


CovVENANTING COMMEMORATIONS. 


The recent occurrence of the bi-centenary of the Sanquhar declaration by 
Richard Cameron and his followers, formed a fitting occasion for holding public 
meetings of various kinds in those parts of Scotland specially associated with the 
struggles of the Covenanters, in order to commemorate the noble doings and 
sufferings of those faithful witnesses for Christ’s Crown and Covenant. On the 
Sabbath immediately preceding the anniversary, religious services, one of which was 
attended by about 7000 persons, were held in Greyfriars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, 
where the National Covenant was first publicly read and signed in 1638 ; and 
similar meetings were held on the same day, or later, at Sanquhar, Hamilton 
(where the flag carried at the battle of Drumclog by the Avondale men was 
displayed in front of the pulpit), Lanark, Bothwell, &c. 

It is matter of congratulation that succeeding generations have substantially 
approved of the principles maintained by Cameron and his followers, to whom we 
really owe so much. It is now allowed that the Sanquhar declaration of 1680 
lays down, substantially, the positions afterwards taken up by the mass of the 
nation in their struggle, which culminated in the Revolution of 1688, for political 
and religious liberty : this is acknowledged even by those who are opposed to the 
Presbyterianism and the religious views of the Covenanters. But impartial 
study of facts only serves to show clearly that the action of the Cameronians 
was but the logical outcome of their faithfulness to Scriptural principles. 


MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL COUNCIL. 


The following delegates to the Pan-Presbyterian Council were appointed by 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the United States (North) :— 

Ministers.—Wituiam Apams, D.D., LL.D.; Joun Hatt, D.D.; Tuomas 8. 
Hastines, D.D. ; Henry A. Netson, D.D.; Wituiam H. Green, D.D., LL.D. ; 
Vitteroy Reep, D.D.; Henry A. Boarpman, D.D.; George Muserave, D.D., 
LL.D.; Tuomas J. Suepuerp, D.D.; Josern T. Smirnu, D.D.; James I. 
Brownson, D.D. ; ArtHur MircHe.t, D.D.; Josepn F. Turrie, D.D. ; Tomas 
H. Skinner, D.D.; Artuur T. Pierson, D.D., and Aaron L. Linpstey, D.D. 

Ruling Elders—Hon. Witu1aM Strona, LL.D., Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States; Hon. Tuomas W. Ferry, ex-President of the United States 
Senate ; his Excellency Grorce B. M‘Cietian, LL.D,, Governor of the State of 
New Jersey ; Professor SrepHEN ALEXANDER, LL.D. ; Hon. Srantey Matruews, 
LL.D.; Hon. Bensamin Harrison ; Hon. JAMes Ricwarpson; Hon. L. B. 
Parsons ; Hovey K. Ciarke, Esq. ; Professor Ormon Beatty, LL.D. ; T. CaHarte- 
ToN Henry, Esq.; Hon. James P. Sterret; Hon. Josepn Auuisoy, LL.D. ; 
Henry Day, Esq,; Hon. Tozopore W. Dwicut, LL.D., and Hon. Epwiy D. 
Moreay. 

The following are the Irish Delegates :— 

Rev. Dr. Knox; Rev. J. M. Ropcers; Rev. S. M. Dit; Rev. Ep. Simpson ; 
Rev. Ropert M‘Curyne Epear; Rev. J. J. M‘Intosn; Rev. J. C. Ferris ; 
Rev, ALEXANDER Fietp; Rev. Rosert Vint; Rev. 8. J. Hanson; Rev. J. G. 
Hamitron ; Tomas Sinciair, Esq., J.P. ; Joun Hanson, Esq. 

In the list of Delegates from the Free Church of Scotland last month, for James 
CampBELL Wuire, Esq., read “ Joun CamPBELL Wuite, Esq.” 

The Synod of New Hebrides has appointed, as Delegate, the Rey, Roserr 
NeEtson, Missionary. 


The French Basuto Mission has appointed Rev. A. Masite. 


The Evangelical Missionary Church of Belgium has appointed Rev. L. ANer. 
VOL, IV.—NO. XX. L 
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The Spanish Christian Church has appointed the Rev. J. Jameson, and the 
Rev. M. Atonso. 


Notice to Delegates. 


Delegates and others are reminded that the Convener of the Programme Com- 
mittee is Rev. Dr. Scuarr, Bible House, New York ; Convener of Philadelphia 
Business Committee, GeorcE JENKINS, Esq., Philadelphia ; and the Clerk of the 
Council, to whom commissions should be sent, Rev. Dr. MatHews, Quebec, 
Canada. 


GENERAL SURVEY. 


ENGLAND. 
THe EpiscopaAL CHURCH. 


Tue English Church Union held its annual meeting recently in London. It 
was inaugurated in a very imposing and significant way. On the previous even- 
ing, sixteen special services were held and fourteen sermons preached ; and neat 
day, in the early morning, “ Holy Communion was celebrated in eighty-four 
churches in London alone, on behalf of the Union:” which, being interpreted, 
means that there was a great and unexampled offering of the unbloody sacrifice 
for its prosperity. The speech of the President, the Hon. C. L. Wood, was a 
very strong, almost startling, High Church manifesto. In referring, among other 
things, to the Burials Bill, he urged “ that they should endeavour always to have 
a special celebration of Holy Communion at the funeral of a faithful brother, 
or, at all events, on some Sunday or convenient day afterwards, for the remem- 
brance of the departed.” We understand this simply to mean the institution of 
funeral masses. And Mr. Wood’s suggestion seemed to call forth no dissents. 
Nor let it be supposed that the E.C.U. is an insignificant society, composed of a 
few extremists. We learn from its president that its “ roll contains 18,000 mem- 
bers—all communicants—of whom 11 are bishops and 2500 are in holy orders.” 
Mr. Wood was, not unnaturally, somewhat jubilant. He quoted a recent saying 
of Dr. Pusey—“ What have we to expect? Anything. What have we to fear? 
Nothing. What have we to hope? Everything.” 

To all who Jove Evangelical truth, the progress which Ritualism, in many ways, 
is making, and the energy with which it pushes on in all directions, are matters 
of serious concern, One of the London Churches, in which Romanising services 
are most decidedly and boldly carried out, is St. Peter's, London Docks. 
Lately, a very “high” communion was celebrated there, with crosses and 
banners, incense, lighted candles (during full sunshine), bell-ringings, genuflec- 
tions, prostrations, elevations of the elements,—the priest-performer, of course, 
being in full sacrificial costume. The Bishop of Madagascar was one of the 
clergy taking part in the affair—the man whom one of the great mission- 
ary societies of the English Church has sent among a people just turning 
from heathenism to Christ—as anti-protestant and anti-evangelical as the Pope 
himself. The Bishops of Ceylon and Bombay are no better, and they are, to all 
intents, missionary bishops. We learn from the Church Missionary Intelligencer 
that the 8.P.G. has in view to introduce the doctrine of reserve into missionary 
operations in Southern India, and has been inviting missionary councils there to 
consider certain rules and regulations it has framed. Perhaps our readers have 
not heard of the ‘‘ Woodward Schools.” By the energy and perseverance of the 
Canon from whom they take their name, there have been rising, during the last 
thirty years, certain educational institutions for the defence and propagation of 
Church-of-Englandism, especially among the middle classes. Already £300,000 
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or more have been devoted to this object. The schools are of three grades, high, 
middle, and low. At Ardingly, in Sussex, there is a school of the third grade 
with dormitories for 400, which are full, and kitchens and halls for 1000. Great 
numbers of Methodist and Nonconformist children are tempted into these schools 
and taught to despise the name of Protestantism, and boys are even trained to 
practise “auricular confession. 

But it is not merely by direct Church agencies that this work is going on. 
Ritualism has recently found its way into one of the greatest and richest of the 
London hospitals. But a “sisterhood,” under vows of obedience to a priest, is a 
terrible thing ; and at this moment the medical officers in Guy’s Hospital are up 
in arms, and the students in rebellion. In other such institutions the dear crea- 
tures, in picturesque dresses, have been found equally wilful and imperious. Nor 
is it a laughing matter. The evangelical Bishop of London lately consecrated “a 
network of ecclesiastical buildings” covering a great area, one of which is a huge 
convent with three different sisterhoods. All irons are in the fire, we may be 
sure, to utilise this force of female devotees, all under priestly direction. 

We regret that there are bad news from the Church of England’s mission to 
Uganda. The last intelligence was of the arrival of a Roman Catholic missionary 
company, and of their insolent and threatening opposition. That little storm, it 
seems, soon passed over. The real danger was from another quarter. Mtesa, who 
has long been ill, has been persuaded to fall back on native superstition. The lake 
sorceress, an incarnation or personification of the demon god of Nyanza, has been 
at Court, and both Protestant and Popish missionaries have been put aside. The 
older chiefs, the demon-priests and priestesses, and the Arabs, are extremely hostile, 
and things look very dark. There is a noble faith in the letters of the missionaries, 
but there is evidently great anxiety, even in regard to the matter of food. Grant 
and Stanley’s Mtesa is, after all, just a fickle, sensual, bloody African king—indeed, 
it appears, not much of a king even among his own people, and in serious danger 
at this time from powerful neighbours. 


FRANCE. 
RECENT EVANGELISATION. 
By the Rev. H. J. Wueatcrort, B.D., Orleans. 


We have already mentioned the movement (half-political, half-religious) among 
some municipal councils in favour of Protestantism. At St. Just-en-Chaussée 
(Oise), 170 heads of families have petitioned the Prefect to allow a Protestant 
church to be opened in that town. Last autumn, a disagreement with the 
priest, and the prevalence of anti-clerical and republican opinions, resulted in a 
request for “ conférences” in favour of Protestantism. St. Just has been visited 
during the past winter by Messieurs Réveillaud, De Pressensé, Monnier, and 
others; not only “‘conférences,” but religious services have been held, and it is 
hoped that shortly a pastor will be resident there, and St. Just become an im- 
portant centre of evangelisation. Already the work is spreading, conférences have 
been held at Montdidier, and a curé in the neighbourhood has been so impressed 
by the truth of what he heard that he has resigned his charge, and announced his 
intention of studying for the ministry. A word of explanation may, perhaps, be 
necessary as to the term “conférence,” which occurs so often in this letter. It is 
not a service or religious meeting in the ordinary sense of the term, with prayer, 
reading of the Scriptures, and addresses. It is rather a lecture, in which the 
errors of Rome, political and religious, are expose d, and the principles of evan- 

gelical Christianity are explained. It is a pow erful auxiliar y in dealing with the 
half-infidel and wholly superstitious masses with which, alas! France abounds ; 

and who, like the Athenians of old, will readily flock “ to tell or to hear of some 
new thing,” while they would refuse to attend a service, and join in prayer to a 
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God in whom they do not believe. The “ Mission Intérieure,” whose name 
denotes its object, is sending lecturers into all parts of France, where either political 
movements or local events promise an attentive audience. M. Réveillaud, whose 
name is so familiar to the readers of The Catholic Presbyterian, is one of the most 
successful of these lecturers, and travels all over the country, collecting persons 
who, under no other circumstances, would have listened to Christian teaching. 
Among others, M. de Pressensé lectured to a crowded audience at Lyons on 
“Materialism.” M. Gustave Meyer spoke in several towns on “ La famille et 
Véducation Chrétienne.” At Roubaix, M. Fourneau had 2500 auditors. At 
Flers, M. Prunier addressed 900 persons. And Scotland is, as ever, foremost in 
the good work—as witness the striking success of Dr. Somerville, first in Brittany, 
and then at Nimes, Lyons, Marseilles, and Angers, and from which, in at least 
two instances, new permanent agencies have resulted. We may also mention 
private works of evangelisation, as that of Clichy, in Paris, among the rag-pickers, 
which began many years ago through the labours of a Bible-woman, supported by 
w Christian family. This family have now built schools and maintain a pastor, 
who has numerous hearers and twenty catechumens. 

Last, but not least, among the agencies for spreading evangelical truth in 
France, we turn to the remarkable work of Mr. M‘All among the workmen of 
Paris. Begun scarcely ten years ago by an English minister, it has now twenty- 
three mission-rooms* (in which meetings or classes for old and young are conducted 
daily), nine sewing-meetings, and lately meetings in English and German for 
foreigners. Lyons has for one year followed the example of Paris, and has now 
four mission-rooms. At Bordeaux (begun July, 1879), there are three mission- 
rooms, and at Boulogne-sur-Mer (begun November, 1879), two mission-rooms. 
At Marseilles, M. Saillens, a former assistant of Mr. M‘AIl in Paris, directs 
an important branch of the work; and M. Réveillaud states that meetings, 
or “réunions M‘Alls,” as they are commonly styled, have been established 
in more than twenty towns in France. During the past winter, a “salle 
de val” has been hired at Montmartre, an address given week by week by 
various eminent Parisian pasteurs to crowds of people. An effort is also 
being made to evangelise the villagers round Paris, which, until now, has been 
prevented by the local authorities ; and with a barn for a meeting-place, and logs 
of wood for seats, some earnest young men have made a beginning. Adult Bible 
classes have also been established, both in Paris and Marseilles, to give more 
regular instruction to persevering hearers. Those who come ten times without 
missing receive a Bible. We will mention a case which has recently taken place 
in our own parish, to show how wide-spread is the influence of Mr. M‘All’s work. 
A married woman some years ago was converted by a Protestant friend, and began 
to read the Bible. Her husband, a Romanist, but indifferent, did not interfere 
with her, but she was much tormented by her young daughter, who used to hide 
her Bible, and laugh at her for her new opinions. Last winter this daughter, now 
a woman, accompanied a friend in delieate health to Marseilles. As they were 
walking out one day they heard singing, and out of curiosity turned into the build- 
ing from which the sound proceeded. It was a “réunion M‘All.” They were so 
pleased with what they heard, that they became regular attendants during the 
three months they remained at Marseilles. It is needless to add that they were 
visited and encouraged by the friends of the work. They seem really to have 
received and understood the truth, and the principal instrument of their conver- 
sion was a South American evangelist, a Creole, who was only beginning to speak 
French! The young woman has now returned to her mother, and is a frequent 
attendant at public worship. 

Never has the moment been so propitious for evangelisation. The Government 
is disposed towards freedom ; the people are shaking off the trammels of Rome ; a 
more complete instruction has shown them the falsity of much which their priests 
teach them. On the other hand, professed free-thinkers feel that want of religion 


* A twenty-fourth has recently been opened.—Eb. C. P. 
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which is inherent in human nature, and if not disposed themselves to accept the 
truths of the Gospel, yet desire that their children should be instructed in them. 
The fields are white to the harvest, but men and funds are wanted. The Reformed 
Churches of France are rousing themselves, and doing all they can, but are sadly 
insufficient for the task. How can 1,000,000 evangelise 35,000,000!! We need 
the help and sympathy of our brethren in the faith ; visits, such as that of Dr. 
Somerville, to encourage and cheer lonely workers; help in money and books, 
such as is sent by many Christians in Great Britain and Ireland. American 
friends have encouraged us to hope for a yearly grant from them, saying that if 
France were won to the Gospel, her influence over all the world would be so 
powerful for good. We cite the words from the Boston Congregationalist—“ Putting 
the matter, then, in this shape, I deliberately believe that it will be worth 100,000 
dollars a-year to the American Board to occupy the Republic of France immedi- 
ately in large force.” In the words of M. Rosseeuw St. Hilaire, “Our task is great, 
and it is as difficult as glorious, but the Lord is with us. It is for the Gospel now 
to educate in our young republic the liberty which is growing up—to assure us its 
benefits without its dangers, its use without its abuse ; it is for the Gospel to show 
to our people, who need two simultaneous educations,—the one religious and 
the other political,—that the only durable liberties are those which rest upon a 
Christian faith.” 


SPAIN. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE SPANISH CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Henry R. Duncan. 


Our little Spanish Christian Church has received signal tokens of favour from 
the Lord in its Assembly, which met on the 26th of May last in Madrid. Of all 
the Assemblies held in Spain, (and my first was in 1872), we have had none to 
compare with this one for true harmony and brotherly love. One who had 
separated from us some years ago, manifested a strong desire to join with us again, 
although he would not take the step until he had fully consulted with his 
congregation. Another, who was undecided two years ago, has joined us, with 
the flourishing congregation of Reus ; and a new church in Salamanca has also 
declared itself with us. Four mission-stations were also added to our number, 
two of which were duly represented, so that if we have lost one, our gains much 
more than compensate the loss. Some subjects of great and vital importance for 
our Churches, especially in the matter of their individual consolidation and their 
missionary efficiency, were earnestly discussed, and are likely to produce practical 
results ; but I shall not enter into details, as your reports of larger Assemblies and 
Churches have more right to space in your interesting pages. 

There is, however, one important step toward general union, which, I think, 
ought to be recorded, inasmuch as it may be interesting as a suggestion to 
other small Churches in mission-fields, The overture on this subject which was 
presented to the Andalusian Presbytery, and which the Presbytery in turn 
presented to the Assembly, was substantially adopted. I am thankful to say 
that the proposal has been most heartily accepted, and that we have already some 
promise of fruit. After the preamble, which sets forth the obligation lying on 
all Christians to exhibit and to seek the promotion of love and unity, the 
deliverance is as follows :— 

“The General Assembly of the Church, while adhering to and upholding, as in 
their eyes pure and Scriptural, her accepted standards, and desirous of maintain- 
ing them in practice as heretofore,—do recognise the duty of providing for 
practical union with the brethren in the Lord who are vigorously and effectively 
fighting the same battle as they in other parts of Spain, but who, while desirous 
of co-operating and taking counsel with this Church, cannot in conscience unite 
in her organisation and discipline ; 
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“And they decree, that henceforward the Spanish Christian Church, 
continuing in all things unchanged in her relation to those who accept her 
standards, do receive as brethren and fellow-counsellors, on their regular applica- 
tion and admission, all those recognised labourers in the Lord’s vineyard in Spain 
who are at one with her in faith and doctrine, taking counsel with them in all 
matters pertaining to the advancement of the cause of Christ in Spain and in 
their own individual spheres of labour, inviting them as members, with all the 
privileges excepting that of voting on matters on which they do not submit to be 
governed, to all ordinary and extraordinary meetings of the Presbyteries within 
their districts, and to the General Assemblies : 

“And the United Council reserves to itself the power of suspending or 
excluding from membership any one who may be proved unworthy of fellowship 
with the body.” 

The delegates appointed to represent the Church in the Philadelphia Council, 
besides Pastor Fliedner, who goes by invitation, are Rev. J. Jameson, Moderator, 
and Rev. M. Alonso, principal clerk to the Assembly. 


GERMANY. 
THE Berwin FEsTIvVAL-WEEK, &c. 


Tue “ Berlin Festival-Week ” began on 22nd May, with the twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the Eastern Young Men’s Association. This was followed on Sabbath by 
a sermon to the young by Dr. Kégel from Ps. cxix. 9. On Monday there was 
held the anniversary of the evangelical “ Johannisstift,” an institution at present 
furnishing a home and training for 101 children, and of “Gossner’s” Mission 
among the Kohls. On Tuesday the ‘ Berlin City Mission” and the “ Berlin 
South African Mission” held their Annual Meetings. Dr. Wangemann gave a 
very encouraging report regarding the latter Mission. Since the overthrow of 
Sekukuni, the enemy of missions, new doors of entrance into his country have 
been opened. Great activity and zeal have manifested themselves among the 
young coloured Christians. One Hottentot congregation of 800 souls contributed 
yearly 820 marks; while Berlin, with 800,000 Evangelical inhabitants, contri- 
buted only 16,000 marks. In the year 1879, more had been baptised than during 
the thirty preceding years. The schools were attended by 2400 coloured children. 
A deep interest was manifested in the proceedings of this Society. 

On Wednesday a “ Pastoral Conference” was held, when questions bearing on 
the Church and Church-life were discussed, such as the General Synod, the Edu- 
cational Controversy, the German Evangelical Tract Society, founded in 1878, and 
the Past, Present, and Future of Israel. On the afternoon of the same day, the 
Annual Meeting of the “ Berlin Missionary Society” was held, when questions 
were discussed affecting the general interests of the Society, with the view of 
promoting greater efficiency in its operations, and awakening a wider interest in 
it among the people. 

The principal theme on the second day of the “ Pastoral Conference” was the 
bearing of the proceedings of the “General Synod” of 1879 on the conflict with 
Unbelief and Indifferentism. The discussion that arose on this question showed 
the existence of a very decided conviction in the mind of many of the clergy, that 
there must be a clearer exhibition of Christian doctrine, and a more emphatic 
testimony in its behalf. Dr. Tauscher, editor of the Hvang. Kirchen-Zeitung, the 
organ of the Lutheran or Confessional party in the Prussian Church, took a pro- 
minent part at the Conference in this direction. As was to be expected, he did 
not regard the “ Union” with favour, in discussing the conclusions of the General 
Synod on this subject. “ Doctrinal freedom,” said he, “is in our day the watch- 
word of indifferentism and unbelief. Doctrine they hold to be indifferent. 
Biblical and non-biblical, positive and negative doctrine, yea and nay, have an 
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equal right to the pulpit and professor’s chair in the same National Church. This 
indifferentism rests indeed on the natural enmity of the heart against Divine 
truth, but the way has been prepared for it by a long course of events in our 
Church.” He then traced out these events, showing that the excessive and one- 
sided emphasis given to sound doctrine in the seventeenth century gave rise to a 
re-action in the form of Pietism, which laid the whole emphasis on the sanctification 
of the heart and life, and put the doctrina publica, the confessional doctrine of the 
Church, more and more into the background, as a matter about which there might 
be indifference. Asa consequence, rationalism advanced the idea that the doctrine 
and faith of the Church—God, virtue, and immortality excepted—were indifferent, 
and gradually assumed a more and more hostile relation to them. During the 
dark days of rationalism, the life of faith was partly preserved among the 
Moravian brethren ; but they, again, laid stress above all things on the inner life 
of the heart, living faith in the Lord, while they assigned a lower place to pure 
doctrine and the Church’s Confession. He also pointed to the life of faith which 
withdrew to the convent, contented to be able to shut behind it the door of 
its little chamber, indifferent to all that affected and moved the kingdom of God 
without. Thus there arose not only an unbelieving, but also a believing indiffer- 
entism within the sphere of Church doctrine. In this manner, he affirmed, the 
way was prepared for the “ Union,” which has developed itself in two directions : 
(1.) in an “ absorptive” union, which does not limit the sphere of indifference to 
the doctrines distinguishing the ‘‘ Reformed” from the “ Lutheran” Churches, 
but, on the old principle of a part for the whole, extends it to other doctrines 
also; (2.) in the “positive” union, which holds fast the doctrinal basis, and 
opposes the indifferentism and the unbelief of the times. The keen debate that 
arose in consequence of Tauscher’s address, and in which a considerable number 
of speakers took part, proved that those who upheld the “union” were in no 
respect insensible to the importance of maintaining a definite doctrinal basis, in 
opposition to the allegation of the Lutheran. It is encouraging to see that there 
is spreading in the German Church an earnest spirit of awakened effort, not only 
against unbelief, but also against indifferentism or “ Broad Churchism ” in matters 
of faith and Christian doctrine ; especially when, as at this Berlin Conference, we 
see in connection with this, an equal interest manifested in the discussion of the 
proceedings of the General Synod on such subjects as the laws regulating marriage 
and divorce, Sabbath sanctification, the hardships of railway officials in reference to 
Sabbath rest, the training of the young in the knowledge of the Scriptures, the evils 
of drunkenness and their remedy, &c. It may be noticed in this connection that 
at Lintorf, in the Rhine Province, there has for some time been established, with 
the best results, an asylum for men who are drunkards. There has also recently 
been opened at Urdenbach, near Diisseldorf, a similar asylum for women. 

The “ Protestantenverein” (extreme Rationalists or Unitarians) held their twelfth 
annual meeting this year at Gotha. The following resolutions, unanimously 
adopted on the first day of their proceedings, will show the spirit and aim of this 
resolute rationalistic party :—‘‘ (1.) The Prussian National Church is at the present 
time in danger of departing from its high historical calling of being a refuge and 
protection to German Protestantism. (2.) The Protestantenverein, which 
decidedly rejects every idea of arbitrarily abandoning the National Church, does 
not cease to demand for its views a full legal recognition equally with other 
Church tendencies in Prussia. (3.) In view of the danger with which the ruling 
parties in the General Synod of 1879 threaten the Prussian National Church, the 
Verein protests against the efforts made to bring back the schools under the 
dominion of the Church, and to deprive the congregations of their rights ; against 
the attempt to destroy the freedom of Protestant science, of the University 
theological faculties, and of clergymen ; and against the continually renewed agita- 
tion in opposition to the marriage laws of the German empire.” The second day 
of the Assembly was devoted to the subject of “The Inner Mission of the 
German Protestantenverein.” The speeches delivered by the different speakers 
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breathed anything but a tolerant spirit towards ‘dogmatic orthodoxy.” This 
party, which has considerable power in Germany, is utterly hostile to all that is 
distinctive of Christianity. Yet it seems strange that it should hold a place 
and wield an influence within the German National Church. 

Teachers in Germany have also their various associations for the discussion of 
questions affecting their interests and their profession. There was recently held 
in Hamburg the third annual, meeting of the German “ Lehrertag” (Society of 
Teachers), consisting of 65 deputies, representing 21 greater or smaller associa- 
tions, together with a large number of Teachers, about 900 in all, and represent- 
ing, as they said, 50,000 teachers, from all parts of Germany. Without prayer 
or hymn, the proceedings at once began by the president announcing the theme :— 
“The German Public Schools are under a yoke which prevents their successful 
development, and our first duty is to free them from that yoke.” The yoke 
referred to is that of the Church’s interference in the subject of education,—in other 
words, religious teaching. The voice of the Assembly was emphatically in favour 
of “Simultan” schools—i.e., schools from which religion, in every form, is 
practically excluded. The spirit that ruled in this great representative meeting 
may be seen from the following words, quoted from one of the speeches :—“ The 
Church is incapable of operating beneficially on the people through the schools, 
Even the strong Russian Church has been unable to repress Nihilism. The 
schools have to serve the State, and not to train recruits for the conflict between 
Wittenberg and Rome. The ‘Simultan’ schools, in districts where there is a 
confessionally mixed population, bear the impress of the community.” It was 
denied that the Simultan schools were confessionless, and affirmed that their 
spirit was one of toleration and peace. Practically, however, it comes to this, 
that everything distinctive of Christianity will be excluded from these schools, 
should this system prevail. It is not a good omen to see so many teachers 
taking up such a position. The proceedings generally of their three days’ 
meetings at Hamburg are not fitted to give one a very high idea of them in 
relation to their great work of training the young. 

During the present summer Semester, there are 3094 students in all the 
faculties ‘attending the University of Leipzig, being an increase of 157 above the 
number at last winter Semester. Of these, 437 are theological students, being an 
increase of 14 above last session ; 141 belong to the kingdom of Saxony, 169 to 
Prussia, 108 to other German states, 16 to other European states, and 3 to non- 
European states. The other Universities, as Bonn, Breslau, Halle, and Tiibingen, 
have also reported an increase in the number of theological students. In Berlin, 
there are at present 230 theological students, as against 197 of the preceding 
Semester, and 166 of the summer Semester of 1879. 


SWITZERLAND—CHURCH AND STATE. 
By the Rev. Louis Rurret, D.D., Geneva. 


Wuen, nine months ago, on the motion of a young deputy, M. Henri Fazy, 
nephew of the well-known James Fazy, the Grand Council of Geneva pledged 
itself to consider a proposal for suppressing the annual grants given by the 
State for the support of the different religious denominations, and decided, after 
discussion, that the matter would be taken up at the second reading in the 
month of May this year, no one dreamed that there would be found, in our 
Legislative Assembly, a majority to approve of the proposal. Indeed, in the 
elections of members for the Council of State (the Executive), the name of M. 
Fazy had been placed in a minority, while a considerable majority of votes had 
been given to M. Carteret, the most decided opponent of ‘the proposed separation 
between Church and State. The new Council of State itself, on the occasion of 
being installed, appeared to reject the proposal of separation as inopportune ; 
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and during last winter no one seemed to anticipate the discussion which was 
to be resumed in May. Accordingly, when the second debate on the with- 
drawal of the grants for religious worship was put down in the order of the day 
for the present session, it was expected that the subject would be postponed 
almost without discussion. This, however, has not been the case, and at the 
very first sitting, the first article of the proposed measure, affirming “that 
religious liberty is guaranteed ; that the State and the Communes do not bestow 
pecuniary grants on any religious denomination ; and that no person can be 
compelled to contribute for the support of any form of religion,” was passed by a 
majority of two. This result, which took every one by surprise, and which 
brought gladness to some, but produced irritation in the minds of others, is ex- 
plained by a new fact in the debate,—the assent, on the part of the Roman 
Catholic deputies, to the proposed cessation of the Government grants for religious 
worship. During the discussions of last year, they had maintained an absolute 
silence. It was in vain that they were asked their views on the matter ; in vain, 
too, were all possible means tried to draw from their journal, the Courier of 
Greneva, any expressions of the opinions held by the Catholic party : deputies and 
journal both maintained the attitude of the Sphynx. Then it was thought that, in 
view of the anathemas pronounced by the Syllabus on all who promote or defend 
the separation between Church and State, they would at least remain neutral ; 
but as early as the 19th of May, when the matter proposed for decision was, 
whether the discussion regarding the proposed separation should be deferred sine 
die, or resumed, a Catholic deputy expressed himself in favour of the separa- 
tion. Since then, in accordance with directions which, no doubt, issued from 
Ferner, the residence of M. Mermillod, the exiled Vicar Apostolic, the thirteen 
Roman Catholic deputies, without taking any part otherwise, steadily voted for all 
the articles of the Bill. I shall not here give a detailed account of the prolonged 
sittings, at the close of which it was agreed, by a majority of 54 to 46, to with- 
draw State grants for religious worship in the Canton of Geneva ; the particulars 
would afford little interest to foreign readers. Let me merely give an analysis 
< io Constitutional Law which was submitted for popular ratification on the 4th 
of July. 

As I have already mentioned, Article 1 declared that the State and the Communes 
were not to grant pecuniary aid to any form of religion. By Article 2, persons who 
meet and associate for the observance of any form of religious worship are bound to 
conform to the general laws, both federal and cantonal, as well as to the police 
regulations concerning its outward celebration. The different religious denomina- 
tions might, with the consent of the Grand Council, constitute themselves into a 
corporation, and, under this designation, receive donations and legacies ; but they 
were not, without special authorisation of the Grand Council, to become proprietors 
of any other kind of real estate than places of worship (for Protestants) or churches 
(for Catholics), parsonages, vicarages, and their appendages. By Article 3, the Com- 
munes were to dispose of Churches, (Protestant) places of worship, parsonages, and 
vicarages which are communal property, according to the rules applicable to other 
communal possessions, and under the following reservations :—(1.) Places of wor- 
ship and churches which are communal property were to be inalienable for thirty 
years from the promulgation of the proposed law, except in the case of dispossession 
for the sake of the public benefit. (2.) Protestant places of worship which are 
communal property were not to be appropriated for the use of Roman Catholics; and 
conversely, Catholic Churches that are the property of the commune were not to be 
appropriated for the use of Protestants. Article 4 decided that the Cathedral of 
St. Peter remains the inalienable property of the city of Geneva. It was still 
to be applied for the celebration of Protestant worship. The State was to be able, 
as in times past, to make use of it for public ceremonies (the taking of the oath by 
the Council of State and the Grand Council). By Article 5, the property belong- 
ing to the Protestant Church, as well as the annual revenue of 40,000 francs 
assigned to the Consistory in return for the different capital sums, belonging to 
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the Protestant Church before the Revolution of 1847, which were taken over by 
the State, was to be combined into one Endowment Fund, to which all Protestant 
citizens who intimate that they wish to share in it should have a right. The income 
from this fund was to be employed in the interest of the Protestant religion in 
the Canton of Geneva. The fund itself was to be managed by a committee of twenty 
members nominated by the Protestant citizens; and the Council of State was 
requested to submit to the Grand Council a scheme for regulating the temporary 
pensions or indemnities to be granted to ecclesiastical functionaries whose offices 
are suppressed. The law itself was not to come into force till 1st January, 1882. 

This bold resolution to separate the Church from the State—the first instance 
of the kind that has been agreed on by a legislative body on the Continent—was by 
no means the work of one party (¢.g., the Evangelicals), but of a coalition ; nor 
was it at all the outcome of a strong, conscientious demand that the Church should 
be freed from the yoke of the State; it arose from the necessity of solving 
the complications into which the State and the Catholic Church have been brought 
by the politico-religious measures of M. Carteret. Hence, those who agreed 
to the proposal occupy the most varied positions. ‘ From a religious point of 
view,” says the Religious Week, the organ of the national Evangelical Christians, 
“the deputies who have voted in favour of the scheme may be approximately 
classed thus : 10 Evangelical Protestants, 3 or 4 ‘ Liberal’ Protestants, 11 or 12 
Roman Catholics, 15 avowed Freethinkers, and lastly, 12 deputies whose religious 
profession we do not know, but who are at any rate by no means zealous Christ- 
ians. The deputies opposed to the law (12 of whom merely hold that it is 
inopportune) might, in their turn, be classified thus : 18 Evangelical Protestants, 
18 ‘ Liberal’ Protestants, 1 ‘ Liberal’ Catholic, and 12 Freethinkers.” 

It will be seen from this approximate classification that the majority of the 
Evangelical deputies, and almost the whole of those who are “ Liberals” (in 
religious matters), voted against the separation—the former, from a reverential 
attachment to the old national establishment of religion, or through fear lest 
Ultramontanism may triumph in view of a divided Church—the latter, from 
want of conviction sufficiently strong to make them support, out of their own 
funds, a church according with their ideas ; for they know that the “ Liberal” 
party (in religion) cannot support themselves without State money. The Liberal 
Catholics also voted against the separation, because their existence entirely 
depends on the support of the Government. The state of matters, it is evident, 
was singularly complicated ; and he would have been a very clever person who 
would have ventured to predict the precise result of the popular vote. 

But on the 4th of July, the people of Geneva rejected the law by an enormous 
majority. Out of 17,413 inscribed electors, 9306 voted against, and 4064 for the 
measure ; 4043 abstained from taking part in the vote. Thus the great advance 
which the advocates of liberty of worship have seen realised for the first time on 
the old Continent by the citizens of Protestant Rome, has been stopped before a 
coalition formed through fear of Ultramontanism, as well as from prejudice 
against the Separatists, and strong religious feeling. No effort was spared by the 
adherents of ecclesiastical Nationalism in order to overturn the law. The Pro- 
testant Consistory, the Superior Council of the Old Catholics, the municipal 
councillors, “ liberal” and evangelical pastors, all united in entreating the people 
not to give the victory to Roman Catholicism by destroying the “ old church of 
their fathers.” 

Neither, however, did the Separatist party remain silent or inactive. They also 
held meetings and conferences, published pamphlets, and endeavoured by every 
means in their power to gain the greatest publicity, to refute the objections or 
calumnies of their opponents. But one could scarcely help seeing that there was 
a large party against the separation ; and one of the surprises which universal 
suffrage held in reserve was to be the rejection, by a large majority, of the law 
suppressing the grants. Though it was expected that the Roman Catholics would 
support the proposal, still their number was very small, and could not counter- 
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balance the army of liberal Radicals who saw in the rejection of this law a means 
of defeating the Grand Democratic Council. In fact, the result of the vote gives 
an exact idea of the number of adherents, in the Canton of Geneva, to the prin- 
ciple of separation. 

For the time being, the anti-separatists are very jubilant, The towers of St. 
Peter’s Cathedral are decorated with federal and cantonal flags, and a popular 
assembly is held to celebrate the victory. The Evangelical Nationalists are being 
tempted by promises. One of their pastors, M. Choisy, who largely contributed 
to the rejection of the law, has announced great reforms in the organisation of the 
Church. What will come of it we shall know soon. 

Whilst the electoral committees were discussing the law which has just been 
thrown out, the religious societies of Geneva were holding their annual assemblies. 
Altogether, the reports are encouraging. The work of evangelisation and 
colportage in France have met with no other obstacle than the rigorous cold of 
last winter. Zhe Evangelical Society of Geneva, in particular, the oldest evan- 
gelical society on the Continent, founded by Gaussen, Merle d’Aubigné, Tronchin, 
&e., will celebrate its jubilee next year. From small beginnings she has greatly 
increased, and now employs 68 colporteurs or distributors of religious books, 11 
pastors or evangelists, and 4 teachers, and aids 10 pastors in supplying 6 summer 
stations in the mountains of Switzerland. Its school of theology, which has 
already furnished more than three hundred pastors or missionaries, has six 
professors and thirty-two students. Zhe Society for Scattered Protestants is 
occupied, as its name indicates, in evangelising and visiting Protestant members 
in certain centres in France and Switzerland. The Society for observing the 
Sabbath, at the head of which is still its indefatigable founder, Mons. Alex. 
Lombard, continues its labours with varying success. Lastly, a new society for 
the promotion of Temperance founds temperance cafés, and sees the zeal of its 
youthful president, Pastor Rochat, attended by many blessings. In Geneva and 


in the surrounding districts may be found five temperance cafés much frequented 
by workmen. Several drunkards have signed the pledge of the society, and have, 
as yet, remained firm. 


CANADA. 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 
By the Rev. Witu1am Rep, D.D., Toronto. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in Canada met in Crescent 
Street Church, Montreal (Rev. A. B. M‘Kay’s), on Wednesday, 9th June. The 
opening sermon was preached by the retiring Moderator, the Rev. W. Reid, 
D.D. The Rev. Donald Macrae, B.D., of St. John, New Brunswick, was 
unanimously elected Moderator. 

Since last Assembly, several prominent ministers had been removed by death, 
among whom may be mentioned the Rev. Dr. Topp, of Knox Church, Toronto, 
and Rev. J. H. Mackerras, of Queen’s University, Kingston, one of the Clerks 
of the Assembly. Reference to these brethren was made by the retiring 
Moderator, and by others. Their loss is deeply felt; but He who qualified them 
for their work, and enabled them to perform it, still lives—‘“ Jesus Christ, the 
same yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 

The Assembly continued in session till the evening of Friday, 18th, and in 
the course of the time during which it sat, much important work was transacted 
in a good spirit and with great harmony. There were in attendance 167 
ministers and 111 elders—in all, 278. Had all the members been present, there 
would have been 188 ministers and an equal number of elders ; the ratio of the 
representation being one-fourth of the ministers on the rolls of Presbyteries, and 
an equal number of elders. 

Although there has been great commercial depression, the funds of the 
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various schemes have been well sustained during the year. In almost every case 
there has been an increase. A special effort which had been made to clear off 
a debt resting on the Home Mission Fund in the western section of the 
Church, was quite successful, the amount raised being upwards of $46,000. 
The entire amount raised for Home Mission purposes in both sections of the 
Church, east and west, was upwards of $55,000. A large amount is required 
for extending the work in the new province of Manitoba, and in the north- 
west. Ten years ago there were six stations in Manitoba, now there are 
eighty-six requiring supply. Considering that many are flocking to these new 
regions from the parent countries, we think that the Churches in those lands 
would be only doing their duty in helping us. The Free Church of Scotland 
and the Presbyterian Church of Ireland have generously aided us in the past ; 
for this we are sincerely thankful. 

The reports bearing on Foreign Mission-work were interesting and encouraging. 
The Church in Canada carries on work among the heathen at several points— 
viz., 1. Among the Indians of the North-West. 2. In Formosa, where there are two 
ordained missionaries, and at least twenty native helpers, besides students in 
training for the work. Rev. Dr. M‘Kay, the senior missionary, was expected at 
the Assembly, but an attack of fever prevented him from being present. 3. Foreign 
mission-work is also carried on at Indore and Mhow, in Central India, where there 
are three ordained missionaries, and two ladies engaged in Zenana work, c., 
besides native assistants. 4. Missionary work has been long and successfully 
prosecuted in the New Hebrides, where Dr. Geddie was privileged to do a great 
work, In Aneityum, when he went, there was not one Christian; but when he 
left, there was not one heathen, 5. Missionary work is also maintained in 
Trinidad, among the Coolies. These last two missions are under the special care 
of the eastern section of the Church, in the maritime provinces, which has always 
been distinguished for missionary zeal and liberality. The French Evangelisation 
Scheme, which has its headquarters in Montreal, is eminently successful, and has 
been greatly blessed. During the past year, upwards of forty agents have been 
employed in various places in spreading the Gospel among the French Canadians. 
Fresh openings are continually being presented. The amount received and 
expended in connection with this object was upwards of $21,000. 

The reports as to the Theological Colleges at Halifax, Montreal, Kingston 
(Queen’s College), and Toronto were encouraging, both as to funds and students. 
Besides the seminaries already mentioned, there is Morrin College, Quebec, and 
Manitoba College ; the former was established by the liberality of a member of 
the church, who left funds for this purpose ; the latter is sustained by the Church 
at large, but is still only partially equipped. 

From the report on statistics, it appeared that there are, in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 659 ministers, and 740 pastoral charges. The 
ministers enumerated above serve 1350 churches or stations. There are 63,843 
families connected with the Church, and 107,871 communicants, the net increase 
during the year being 3619. There are 8574 Sabbath-school teachers, and 83,265 
Sabbath scholars. Of manses there are 383, and, in addition, 79 congregations 
rent houses for their pastors. The amount of $599,794 was promised as stipend, 
but we regret to see that there are arrears to the amount of $19,100. For the 
schemes of the Church there had been raised $138,816, and for all purposes 
$1,162,154, an increase for the year of $51,774. 

Several important subjects engaged the attention of the Assembly, but to these 
we cannot refer. Returns were received from Presbyteries as to their views on 
the subject of ordination of priests of the Church of Rome, who may apply for 
admission into the Presbyterian Church, but the consideration of these was 
deferred till next Assembly. 

The subject of a Sustentation Fund was before the Assembly. The whole 
subject of the support of the ministry, and the aiding of congregations requiring 
help, is remitted to Presbyteries to consider and report. 
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The presence of several distinguished strangers—Rev. Dr. Steele, of Sydney ; 
Rev. Principal Cairns, of Edinburgh ; and Rev. Dr. Bruce, of the Free Church 
College, Glasgow—added greatly to the interest of our Assembly meeting, and 
their eloquent addresses were most cheering and encouraging. 


OPEN COUNCIL. 


PROPOSED UNION-COLLEGE OR TRAINING INSTITUTION 
AT PEKING. 
To the Editor of “The Catholic Presbyterian.” 


In an able paper on “The General Presbyterian Council in its Relation to 
Foreign Missions,” in the May number of Zhe Catholic Presbyterian, the Rev. B. 
Helm points out several subjects which may legitimately come under the con- 
sideration of the Council at its ensuing meeting in Philadelphia, One of these is 
Co-operation as regards Theological Seminaries and Schools. On this topic, 
speaking of the district where he labours, he says, ‘‘Two Presbyterian mis- 
sions, at the same point, support two male schools, at the cost of about 
3500 dollars per annum; but one missionary could take charge of both, while 
the salary of the other missionary could go to support a medical missionary, who 
could serve both missions, instead of both being without hospital agencies in that 
city ;” also, that “by slightly enlarged accommodation at one school, the other 
building could be made an hospital;” and further, that economy might be 
practised “in training theological students.” These sentiments are most just ; 
and, as they have a very wide applicability, perhaps you will allow me again to 
draw the attention of your readers to this matter. They hold good for Northern 
and Western China (very nearly two-thirds of the whole empire), where one 
vernacular prevails. 

This fact forced itself very powerfully upon my attention during a recent 
visit to Peking. On my journey to and from that city, I was delighted to hear 
reports of the progress of the truth in all directions, to observe many signs of 
great promise, and to witness the brethren working most harmoniously with one 
another ; but the waste of time, and strength, and money, as regards their educa- 
tional apparatus, was most marked. 

To begin with the capital. Here there are Dr. Edkins and Messrs. Owen 
and Meech, all more or less engaged in teaching students in connection with 
the London Missionary Society; and in the west of the city, Mr. MacCoy, of 
the American Presbyterian Board, also has students. At Tungcho, twelve 
miles from Peking, the A.B.C.F.M. have a very promising establishment, 
under Messrs. Chapin, Sheffield, and Goodrich. At Tientsin, we found students 
in connection with the London Missionary Society under the tuition of Mr. 
Lees; and a few hundred yards away, another fine collegiate institution, pro- 
moted by the late Mr. Hall, and now under the care chiefly of Mr. Innocent, 
of the Methodist New Connexion. At Chefoo, Dr. Nevius teaches inquirers 
from the country; and Mr. Corbett has his class in winter time. At Teng- 
chow-foo we have the flourishing seminaries of Mr. Mateer (now under Mr. 
Wherry) and Mr. Crawford. And, judging from the enterprise of the brethren 
at Newchwang, we shall soon have one or two professorships started there. 

I am not opposed to denominationalism under certain conditions—for narrow 
torrents often have the most pith in them ; but surely, especially with respect 
to this matter, there is room for improvement; and seeing the out-stations are 
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in their infancy, and in most urgent need of the personal superintendence of 
the foreign missionaries, why not relegate the work of teaching to a select few, 
and set the others free for the work of planting and strengthening the native 
churches? It is only by this means that the rich clusters, now ripe to the hand, 
will ever be gathered into the Church of God. 

Among the mosaic of dialects in the east and south of China, such amalgama- 
tion is in many places impossible on a large scale ; but in the grand and spacious 
provinces of northern and western China, where one spoken language prevails, 
such economy of labour and resources is not only practicable, but emphatically 
called for. Here we have thirteen men doing work which would be better 
done by two or three ; and when we reflect that students are also being trained 
by missionaries at Hang-chow, Kui-kiang, and Hankow—all within the same 
Mandarin colloquial district—the waste of labour appears something immense. 

I beg, therefore, to submit, for the consideration of all concerned, the establish- 
ment of a united seminary at Peking, where all branches shall be taught which 
are necessary to equip young men for the Gospel ministry in northern and western 
China. And I urge my plea on the following grounds :— 

Firstly,—I base my first argument on thoroughness. In view of the keen 
and powerful intellects with which the native ministry will have to contend, 
a complete mastery of theology and related sciences is of the highest importance ; 
I therefore think that all interested in missionary operations are under the greatest 
responsibility to do what they can to secure an institution fully furnished in every 
respect. They would thus place their students far ahead of the most learned men 
in China, and the Church of God would lead the way in this great empire as it 
has done in other lands. No one will pretend that this can be attained under the 
present system. 

Secondly,—Healthful Rivalry.—All who have had any experience in tuition 
know the invaluable advantage which competition adds to the success of their 
labours. It awakens all the powers of young men, and stirs up all the energies 
of their nature, whereas classes of three or four often either promote somnolency 
or breed conceit. 

Thirdly,— Mutual Acquaintanceship.—In clumps of three or four in different 
parts of the country, our native students can never know each other as they 
should. When, therefore, one reflects on the great benefit of a knowledge of each 
other’s proclivities, capacities, and characters, the force of this consideration 
becomes more and more apparent. How would an invading army succeed, if the 
leaders of divisions were ignorant of each other’s strength and tactics ? 

Fourthly,— Residence at Peking.—All who have been long in China know the 
éclat which attaches to any man who has resided for a time in the capital. But 
apart from such secular considerations, the opportunity which our students would 
have of acquiring the standard Mandarin, and of laying aside their provincialisms, 
as well as making themselves masters of the antiquities of their country, the 
economy and details of their Government, and of gaining some acquaintance with 
the character and habits of the great officials,—imparts unanswerable power to the 
argument in favour of having our seat of scholastic learning there ; and on this 
ground I would recommend not only that the students of the Yang-tse-Kiang 
valley, but also that Shanghai and Ningpo students should be sent thither. 

Fifthly,—The journeys of the students on their vacations could be utilised in 
colportage or preaching among the cities on their way to and from their homes. 
The board of students, and allowances for books, &c., therefore, would be the only 
great expense, and this could be divided proportionately among the various 
societies, and would perhaps be less than they pay under the present system. 

Sixthly,—At present, as far as I could learn, no effort has been made to enable 
our students to acquire a knowledge of Hebrew and Greek, which, in fact, could 
only be properly accomplished in a seminary such as is proposed. The importance 
of the Chinese ministry being able to make out the meaning of the original texts, 
lends important weight to the project in question. 
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Seventhly,—Independently of the value of such a college to our own students, 
many young men—especially in Peking—would take advantage of the instruc- 
tions which could there be obtained, more and more numerously every year, and 
thus the college would become one of the institutions of the Empire. 

We were among those who hailed the rise of the Joong Wun Kwan or Govern- 
ment College, but have been disappointed with its progress. It appears clear 
that the Chinese authorities have no idea of making it an expansive institution, 
and ultimately a university for the Empire, but are content to retain it as a sort 
of academical preserve for the training of young men—chiefly, if not altogether, 
Manchus—for their diplomatic service. The teaching of Christianity is pro- 
hibited, and even mental and moral philosophy are not deemed necessary. Lack- 
ing that which alone can arouse, enlighten, and fortify the conscience, it lacks 
everything adapted to elevate the nation—for unconscientiousness is the great evil 
of China. Without any national institution, inquiring young Chinese are therefore 
still compelled to look to us for science and western learning. 

Eighthly,—Such co-operation formed part of the recommendations of the 
General Conference of missionaries which met at Shanghai in 1877. 

Ninthly,—This Conference appointed a Committee to bring out a series of 
school-books, and also text-books for students. No fewer than thirty mission- 
aries—of all denominations—are engaged in preparing these works. A united 
college is only the natural termination of this undertaking. ’ 

Tenthly,—Such institutions already exist in Madras and Tokio. Why not in 
China ? 

But the main argument I would adduce for such an institution is the following :— 
A great change is coming over China. Through God’s blessing, we have now not 
only access to all parts of the country, but have also secured the confidence and 
ear of great masses of the people, as well as of many of the high literary men 
and leading officials of the empire. They listen to what we have to say, read our 
magazines, and prize our books ; and this feature is becoming more marked every 
year. Pari passu,§ larger numbers of young men of promise are joining our 
Churches ; and as it is more than obvious that it is only by native teachers and 
preachers that this vast empire can be evangelised, the duty of providing means 
of education, at once adequate and economical, becomes paramount. 

It has been objected that such training might blunt the keen edge of devotion, 
But this would depend on the professors. Our experience has been, that a know- 
ledge of the wondrous works and ways of God imparts strength and fervour to 
the Christian character. Missionaries in the field cannot accomplish the founda- 
tion of such a college of themselves ; they are comparatively helpless in such a 
matter, and have to act according to their resources, and the wishes of their 
respective Boards. We therefore require to look to the Church at large for any 
great united action, such as this proposed union-college at Peking. 

My reasons for desiring to bring the project before the Pan-Presbyterian 
Council are—Ist, Representations made under the authority of such a Council may 
influence wealthy men to contribute to its erection and equipment ; 2nd, Such 
institutions are always best managed by a definite body ; and 3rd, A scheme of 
the kind might impart a unity and interest to the proceedings of the Council of 
no mean value. 

Some wealthy friend has just contributed £10,000 for the establishment of a 
bishopric in North China ; to that sum the C.MLS., the S.P.G., and (I think) the 
S.P.C.K., have added £1000 each. But this, though a very commendable project, 
is naught in comparison with a college like what has been suggested. 

Details need not be entered on till it is ascertained whether the object will be 
approved of. Meantime, I may say that a commodious building, with class-rooms 
and houses for two professors, with a pleasant frontage, could be erected for about 
£4000, including site, and so arranged that it could be enlarged, or ornamented by 
spire and tower, when the time comes. 

Two professorships would be sufficient to begin with, inasmuch as the mission- 
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aries in Peking would gladly aid and supplement any lack of tuition. It appears 
desirable that these professorships should be endowed: this could be done by an 
additional sum of £20,000 or so, properly invested. The Professors should be of 
different nationalities, say one British and one American. 

I heard recently of a retired merchant leaving a very large sum for a Colonial 
University, and of another still alive who has lately given £40,000 to help the 
University at Sydney, N.S.W.; and many princely donations for like purposes 
have been made by citizens of the Great Republic. Will no one come forward to 
establish such a College as this? Let it be observed that the Chinese people, in 
all its branches, is a homogeneous race ; hence, what will help one may help all. 
The influence of such institution would thus be very far-reaching. 


ALEXANDER WIixLLiAmson, LL.D., Lochwinnoch. 


Committee of Council on Statistics. 


THE Schedules sent out by this Committee have been filled up and returned on 
behalf of the following Churches :—Reformed Presbyterian Church in North 
America ; National Reformed Evangelical Church of the Canton de Vaud; Pres- 
byterian Church of New South Wales ; Associate Reformed Church, U.S. ; Free 
Church of Italy ; Reformed Church of Moravia; Free Evangelical German Church ; 
Reformed Dutch Church in Orange Free State ; Reformed Church of Bohemia ; 
Free Evangelical Church of Canton de Vaud; Union of Evangelical Churches in 
France ; Presbytery of Ceylon ; Presbyterian Church of England; Christian Re- 
formed Church of Holland ; Presbyterian Church in Canada ; Presbyterian Church 
in the United States (South) ; Reformed Presbyterian Church in Ireland ; Christ- 
ian Missionary Church of Belgium ; Presbyterian Church of Queensland. 

It is earnestly requested that the remaining Schedules be returned without 
delay to Rev. W. Gitties, 13 South St. Andrew Street, Edinburgh, in order to 
the preparation of the Report to the Council. 

W. G. B., Convener. 





